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) Boys on the Farm. 
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| Much has been said and written about the 
tendency of the boys, and the girls too, to 
; leave the farmand seek some other occupa- | 
tion, Which will prove more remunerative, 


) or which they expect will be so. We do 


not blame them, for ambition is the right of 





eyery one, and the young person who does | 
not have it can searcely expect to be more | 
prosperous, and may not be boosted into a | 


! higher place even by the efforts of others. 
It is possible, however, to so direct that 
ubition and eneourage it as to confine it to 





) board a steamship. 


and girls also, is for a mechanical ocecupa- 

. They can seareely be kept from it. 
Ihey want to be making something with 
hammer and nails or needle and thread all 
Others have other tastes which 


vf the time. 


kk i ied 


them to remain there would be almost as 
las imprisonment to them. 

There are others whose ideas of life off 

he farm is largely intluenced by their read- 

ing, Certain books may arouse an idea 

would like to go in search of ad- | 

e among the Indians, or as bandits to | 

) railroad trains, er as sailors visiting 

rign countries or wrecked and living as 

inson Crusoe did on an uninhabited | 

id. A few more yearsand a little more 

ice usually gives discretion enough 

them the folly of such dreams as 





ably few boys ever lived that did not 
vhen they grew up to join a cireus, or 


* a pirate chieftain, a scout among 
lias, or a missionary among the sav- 

izes or heathen inother lands. These ideas 
+ smothered by a little judicious treat- 


nt, orcan be encouraged by parents and 
Iriends, as they may think best. 
le farmer who desires to keep some 
ore of his children at home with 
totakeup the business there when he 
‘all give it up, has no one but himself to 
dame if he does not succeed in doing so. 
eins aside those who havea decided me- 
laical or mercantile turn, and they are 
uy when the parent is not a ‘* born”’ 
echanic or trader, the others can be made 
flan interest in the farm work. 
ihere are few boys who do not love ani- | 
lids, at least such as they ean pet, and they 
i none the less if they can see a 
‘coming directly to themselves for their | 
Most of them also like to see | 
‘he crops row: fruit more often than vege- 
‘ables, because they can enjoy the proceeds | 
r | 


if th ) 
1 ihe 
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VV 


ate of them, 


abo! 
fa boy is given acalf ora colt, and is | 
ivel that it is his own, and that it | 
‘hen old enough to be profitable | 
d that he will receive the profits 
~ is too often the case, the boy’s 
father’s cow when it comes to | 
will care for it well enough to | 
rODUD ke it the best animal of its kind 
the ile may be made to pay for its 
ire for it himself as he grows 
' isa good one to begin with, 
vrotitin that. A eosset lamb 
- sow have served the same 


~ we TN 


nay be a little flock of poul- 
» care of them may be taken 


n’t é r girl, and with the petting 
ple wih * who loves them, they are 
ell " ield a profit. Possibly the 


f night suit some others as | 

0. ; Uiever the stock might be, let 
2 ei ‘s kind, and pure bred, that | 
we hans et may feel proud of it, and | 
ay ould not love a lean, mis- | 
that would be the laugh- | 


rely - . , companions. 

4 , the ers who have been retained 
an farin v 2 male to love farm life and | 
er, ea ‘ittle tract of ground,on which | 
ass. i fee a garden, a strawberry bed | 
nor their ox the products of which were | 
our and wee ’ learned to care for them, | 
O%, eee of isto learn from the experi- | 
side ites | "hey studied the details of | 


ops, as older farmers do not | 
| we have seen the boy’s gar- 

° | 
rs tO Dut te ‘ animals good enougb to | 


\ best that the father, with | 


ree ALer ¢ i | 
mple To ms a ould produce. 
hee ‘hore effectual the youuger | 
paid Aud pan, ‘ provided with such books | 
wh ch vs eat upon the care of that to | 
reads a ‘ve devoted himself. If he | 
‘ i icultural paper every week | 
branch interested in some other | 
Starte, culture than that he has | 

ses, oe ‘sinning. If he does let him 


discourage that fickleness | 
‘ap the calf for sheep, the | 


} 


rm, instead of sending it behind the | 
| counter, or on an electrie or steam ear, or on | 
We know that the nat- | 
ural talent and the inclination of some boys, | 


eul them away from the farm, and_to force | 


| lime, potash, magnesia, seda, iron, phos- 


| It corresponds to the lean meat in the ani- 


|of the food. 


protein, one-half pound of fat, thirteen 


i the hens for rabbits each | 
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based on an idea that the new acquisition 
will not need as much ¢are or labor as the 
other needed. 
Not all boys are industrious or enterpris- 
| ing, but many might be made so, if when 
young they were taught that to work, to try 
to improve on existing methods and to econ- 
omize were necessary tu success. To try to 
drive them on a road that they do not like 
‘is worse than useless, but they can 
often be led along pleasant paths. We 
tried once to drive two oxen unyoked 
to the  slaughter-house. A few miles 
from home we had a bit of woods to 
pass through, and they took to the bushes. 


year, especially if the desire for trading is | bohydrates, 80 to 85 per cent. digestible 
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matter. This includes Buffalo, Davenport, 
| Marshall, National, Waukegan and other 
| standard gluten feeds, dried brewers and 
distillers grains and malt sprouts. Class 3 


, have 15 to 20 per cent. protein, 70 to 75 car- 
bohydrates and 60 to 70 per cent. digestible. 


This includes wheat middlings, wheat 
bran, mixed feeds and H. O. dairy feed. 
The starchy or carbohydrate feeds have 8 to 
14 per cent. protein, 75 to 85 per cent. carbo- 
hydrates and are 75to 90 per cent. digestible. 
They include wheat, rye, barley,oat, corn and 
hominy meals, oat, corn and oat, and corn, 
oat and barley feeds, Quaker dairy and H. 
O. horse feeds. 


provender are names under which mixtures 
of those grains are often svld, and vary 
much in quality. 

The weights per quart of the various feeds 
per quart are given, but we will not quote 
them here, but we will give the standard 
percentage of protein in thei, as it may be 
useful in preparing a mixed ration, as well 
as teaching the buyers what guarantee he 
should expect with each. 

Cottonseed meal 43 per cent. protein, 
new process linseed meal 37, old process 35, 
gluten meal 34 to 38, gluten feed 25, wheat 
flour middlings 18 to 20, standard middlings 
17 to 19, mixed feed 16 to 17, wheat bran 15 
to 16, mali sprouts 25, dried brewers grains 








corn and cobmeal, 125 pounds gluten feed. 
Mix and feed five to six quarts daily with 
stover or hay, preferably-wet hay. 


| sure toscour him. The man who has him 
| in a pasture thinks any muddy hole is good 


| 


| enough for the hog to drink from, and he 


Most fodder crops grown on the farm are | swallows more clay or muck in trying for 


low in protein, though clover, beans and 
vetch are rich. Soy beans grown alone are 
expensive to handle, though they may be 
grown with corn as an ensilage crop, if they 
can be harvested with a corn harvester. 
Mixture of wheat and hairy or sandy vetch 
make good soiling crops, and so do Canada 
peas with oats. Alfalfa has not proved suc- 
cessful at the stations, and Massachusetts 
farmers who have tried it do not give en- 
couraging reports. Corn should be grown 


| water than he gets meal in his food. And 
then they wonder why the hog is sick, and 
what causes the cholera in the herd. Neither 
satisfies the thirst. The mash or swill if 
that is given should have but little water, 
and salt water is better kept out of it and 
it should not be a thin slop. Good water 
from the well is not too good for the hogs, 
and they will drink it every day, and in hot 
weather lots of it, if they can get it. 
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1 eprenatomy, and the silo is the cheapest 
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A PAIR OF LOPPED-EARED RABBITS. 








We tried to follow them, but they reached 
home before we did. The next day we 
yoked them, and had no trouble in getting 
along the same road. Often the conventional 
yoke will keep the unruly ones from going 
astray, but it must not bind too tightly. 
—.--<>> —E 
Concentrated Feed Stuffs. 
Bulletin No. 78 from the Hatch Experi- 
ment Station, issued last January, 1s one 
that should be read and studied by every 
farmer who feeds grains or any of their by- 
products. Itopens with a definition of the 





terms used in the analysis of these concen- | ‘ o 
| twenty-eight per cent. is removed by press- 


trated foods. 
All cattle foods as placed upon the market 


| have from six to twelve per cent. of water. | 


The ash is the mineral matter in the plant, | 
left behind when it 1s burned. ‘They are 


phorie acid and sulphuric acid. Protein is 
the general name for the nitrogenous matter. 


mal, and is considered the most valuable part 
Fibre or cellulose is the 
coarse woody part of the plant. As a 
rule it is only present to a limited extent in 
the grains and by-products. The non-nitrog- 
enous matter consists of sugar, starch and 
gums. Grain is very rich in these. Fat | 
includes the oils, resin, wax and coloring 
matter. As these are soluble in ether, they 
are called ether extracts by some. The three | 
last are also called collectively carbohy- | 
drates. The nutritive ratio is the propor- | 
tion which the protein bears to the carbohy- | 
drates, the fat being multiplied by 25 to | 
bring it to carbohydrates. The true value | 
of the food is in the amount that is digesti- | 
ble, and the concentrated foods are much | 
more digestible than the coarse fodders. | 
Thus cottonseed has 674 pounds of digesti- 
ble matter in 100, and timothy hay less than 
48) pounds. 

The concentrated foods are used then to 
increase the amount of digestible matter, 
and also the protein in the food. Experi- 
ments have proven that an average-sized 
milch cow, giving twelve to fifteen quarts of 
milk a day, requires two to 2} pounds of 





pounds of carbo-hydrates, all in digestible 
form. In thirty pounds of good hay she 
would get 1.4 pounds protein, three pounds 
fat, 12.6 pounds of carbo-hydrates. This is 
low both in total nutrients and in protein. 
Taking away seven pounds of hay, and add- 
ing seven pounds of cornmeal, the digestible 
matter would have 1.5 pounds protein, .46 
fat, 14.3 carbohydrates. This gives enough 
of nutriment, but not enough of protein. 
Take away four pounds of the cornmeal, 
and add four pounds of bran, and we then 
have nearly the ideal ration, 2.3 protein, .7 
fat, 12.8 carbohydrates or 15.8 pounds of 
digestible nutriment. 

The concentrated foods are divide into, 
first, those which are called protein foods, 
in the classes: Class 1 having 30 to 45 per 
cent. protein, 50 to 50 per cent. earbohy- 
drates and a total of 90 per cent. digestible 
matter; these include cottonseed meal, new 
and old process linseed meal, Chicago, King 
and Cream gluten meals; Class 2 has 20 to 


hull of the seeds, cooking in large kettles, 


Sometimes considerabl? amount of the hulls 
are ground with the cake, making a dark- 
colored meal worth about half as much as the 
pure article. 

Linseed meal is from the seed of the flax 
plant, which contains from thirty to thirty- 
five per cent. of oil, of which twenty to 





ure, usually leaving about seven per cent. 
in the meal. 
ground, and makes the old process linseed 
meal, while the new process removes the oil 
more thoroughly by naphtha, after which it 
is steamed to remove the naphtha. The 
gluten feeds and meals and germ feeds are 
the residues left after manufacturing starch 
and glucose or grape sugar from corn. The 
process of making them is described, but is 
too long for us to copy. When the gluten 
meal and corn bran are mixed together, 
pressed and dried, they are called gluten 
feeds, and really belong to the second class. 

Distillers’ dried grains are the residue left 
from making alcohol, spirits and whiskey. 
After the alcohol is taken out they are dried 
in driers especially constructed, and consist 
of the hull, germ and protein of the grain, 
and usually a more or less sour taste and 
xmell, because of the fermentation. Brew- 
ers’ dried grains are the kiln-dried re- 
mains from our manufacturers. They have 
some of the starch with the hull, germ and 
gluten of the barley. What are known as 
malt sprouts are sprouts from barley which 
has been sprouted to make malt. 

The wheat offal, after making flour, are 
the bran or outside covering of the kernel, 
while what are called standard middlings 
are the finest parts of the bran mixed with 
rather more starchy matter. Red dog flour 
is the dividing line between the middlings 
and high-grade flour. It contains about 
twenty per cent. of protein. Fiour middlings 
are more or less of the red dog flour mixed 
with the fine parts of the middlings. They 
have eighteen to twenty per cent. protein 
and ara more digestible than the bran or 
coarse middlings. The mixed feed is gener- 
ally all the above not separated, or often 
with more bran added. H. O. dairy feed 
consists of oat offal and light oats, some corn 
and fortified with wheat bran and cotton- 
seed or gluten meal. 

Cerealine feed is the hull and some of the 
starch of the corn left after the cerealine 
flakes are made. It is very coarse and not 
much inferior to corn meal in feeding value. 
Hominy meal is the hard part of the corn 
kernel or the hull and germ from which 
some of ‘he starch and gluten are separated. 
Corn bran or chop is the hull of the corn 
with some of the light weight and broken 
germs. Quaker dairy food is the better 
grades of oat offal strengthened with some 
substance rich in protein, and H. O. horse 
feed is very much like it excepting that the 
linseed meal is used instead of cottonseed 
meal. Oat feeds, corn and oat feed and 





30 per cent. protein, 60 to 70 per cent. car- 


and subjecting it while hot to a pressure of 
three thousand to four thousand pounds to 
the inch. The cake is then ground to make | hulls 4 to 7, Quaker dairy feed 12, corn and 
the bright yellow meal, and there is about | 
eight hundred pounds in a ton of seed.' to 12, H. O. horse food 12. The various 
| poultry foods are American poultry food 13 


This is dried, cracked and, 


Cottonseed meal is made by removing the | 








22, H. 0. dairy feed 22. 
rank lower, corn meal 9 per cent. protein, 
hominy meal 10 to 11, ground oats 11 to 12, 
oat feed best grade 7 to 9, but with excessive 


oat feed 8 to9, corn, oat and barley feed 11 


per cent. protein, hh. O. poultry food 17, 
H. O. scratching food 11 to 12, clover meal 
12, meat and bone meal 40, meat scrap 50. 
Most of cottonseed meals analyzed rather 
above the average last year, sixty-nine 
samples averaging 45.6 per cent. protein. 
Linseed meals run below the standard, 
and most of them were not guaranteed. 
Gluten meals were offgood quality, though 
in many cases they were not up to the 
guarantee, but gluten feeds nearly all run 
up to twenty-five per cent. Germ oil 
meal was guaranteed too high. Instead of 
twenty-five per cent. protein it run 22.65two 
years ago, and 21.85 last year. The wheat 
offals were generally good, and most of the 
mixed, feeds,though some were found to con- 
tain considerable quantities of ground corn 
cob and others had wheat screenings mixed 
with them. Malt sprouts contained twenty- 
seven totwenty-nine per cent. of protein and 
are sold at prices which make them one of 
cheapest sources of protein, and H. O. 
dairy feed was up to its guarantee. Some 
of the oat feeds were nearly all hulls, and 
at the prices asked were expensive feeds. 
The Quaker dairy feed run very even in 
composition and generally above the guar- 
antee. Of the corn and vat feeds and prov- 
ender they were found very good in some 
cases, and others had too much of hulls. 
All the class of poultry feeds seem to be 
honestly made mixtures of grain, but buy- 
ers might find it cheaper to buy the grains 
and mix for themselves. Dried distillers 
grains are nearly all exported and consumed 
in Germany. Brewers grains are mostly 
sold without drying in this State, four tons 
having about the same value as one ton of 
the dried grain. The cost of cartage should 
be figured in judging of their cheapness. 
Barley might be substituted for oats asa 
horse feed when cheaper, as it is much used 
in other countries. Sugar beet pulp has 
about half the value of ensilage as a food, 
or perhaps $2 a ton on the farm. If a 
change is made from oats to barley it should 
be made gradually and effects watched, as 


“some horses do not like it. 


Grain mixtures for dairy cows are given 
to be fed with one bushel a day of ensilage 


and hay or corn stover and hay. One hun- 


dred pounds each bran and flour middlings, 
150 pounds gluten feed. Mix and give seven 
quarts daily. One hundred poundsbran or 
mixed feed, 150 pounds gluten feed, mix and 
feed nine quarts daily ; one hundred pounds 
each bran, flour middlings and gluten or cot- 
tonseed meal, mix and feed seven to eight 
quarts daily, two hundred pounds malt 
sprouts, one hundred pounds each bran and 
gluten feed. Mix and feed ten to twelve 
quarts daily, one hundred pounds each 
bran and cottonseed or gluten meal 
150 pounds corn and _ cobmeal. Mix 
and feed seven to eight quarts “daily 
with stover or hay; one hundred pounds 


The starchy feeds | method of preserving it. 


| 


it may be advis- 
| able to pick off some of the best ears before 


needed for the silo. 
more than a bushel a day of ensilage for any 
length of time, because of its acid character, 
The grain not put in the silo, with some pur- 
chased food rich in protein, may take the 
place of bran and be more economical. 





sep a a eiatis 
Live Stock Notes. 


Not long since we took occasion to com- 
ment on the change in the beef cattle that 
used to come to market from Texas, with their 
long horns spreading six feet or more, long 
legs and an activity that made Eastern 
fences of no use in restraining them, while 
their vicious disposition rendered them ter- 
rors, if anything occurred to render them 
wild in the city streets. To mark more em- 
phatically the change since those days, we 
note that Live Stock Reporter of St. Louis 
reports the sale in that city on March 17 of 
nine carloads of Texas cattle; one carload of 
1580 pounds each at $8 per hundred; one of 
two-year-old, 1376 pounds each, at $7.50, and 
another of 1471 pounds each at $7.25; four 
other carloads sold at $6.50, one at $6.25, and 
one at $6. The price of $8 is said to be 
about $1 a hundred pounds higher than 
Texas cattle have ever been sold for in any 
market. They were the heaviest lot in the 
nine cars, while the lightest were 1141 
pounds, sold at $6.25. There were 151 cattle 
in the nine cars, or nearly an average of 
seventeen to a car. 

We do not think corn alone is as good a 
grain food for horses as oats, but we like a 
mixture of corn meal or cracked corn and 
wheat bran, in equal parts of each, when 
they are working steadily and reducing the 
proportion of corn or taking it away en- 
tirely if they are not at work. They will 
not need as many quarts as of oats, and }er- 
haps as good a rule as any would be to 
give the same number of pounds as would 
be given of oats, but there is no in- 
variable rule for feeding any animals that 
we ever had the care of. We have seen 
two horses working side by side, and very 
nearly of the same weight, when one re- 
quired much more grain than the other. 
We have seen one horse get sick and off her 
feed, because the man who took care of her 


, thought she should have as much grain as 


her mate, and that after we had given him 
fair warning not to give her so much, as we 
had the care of her and worked her for 
some months and knew that she wanted but 
little grain. Wehave had a cow that we 
could not get to eat three pints of grain 
twice a day, while others near her ate four 
quarts twice a day. We never tried to fat- 
ten her, and the one who did got her only 
grass fat. 


Many people forget that the hog needs 
pure water asa beverage as surely if not 
in as large quantities as other animals The 
man who confines him ina pen thinks he 
gets waterenough in his swill, though it 
may be the water the corned beef was 





boiled in, enough to create a wholesome 
thirst instead of quenching it, and almost 


putting in the silo, or togrow more than is | 
It is not wise to feed | 


The Value of a Dairy Cow. 


When a dairyman goes into the market to 
purchase a cow he generally finds certain 
valuations placed on the difterent ones, gov- 
erned more or less by the past records; but 
toa large extent he will be disappointed in 
his purchases unless he has somewhat inti 
mate knowledge of the nature of dairy cows. 
A good many cows are worth more than their 
record. They may have possibilities which 
are only slightly apparent, but which under 
proper treatment might be easily devel- 
oped. _A cow’s record for producing milk 
and cream must always be considered in 
connection with her feeding. Cows that 
have good records have been known to be 
such heavy feeders that there was no profit 
in keeping them. Another animal with 
probably a similar good record for yield will 
be a comparatively sraall feeder. Whatever 
she eats seems to go into milk or butter fat. 
A record of milk yield without a record of 
the daily feeding is of little value to any 
one. The two questions cannot be sep- 
arated. 

Another point that must be considered is 
the season of the year when the yields of 
butter, cream and milk have been made. A 
| dairy cow that will make large yields in the 
| summer, and comparatively nothing in the 
| fall and winter, is far less valuable than 
| another who keeps up a pretty steady yield 

the year round. We must remember that it 
| is winter dairying that pays best, and the 
cows that have to be wintered without re- 
| turning much for the food and care are not 
| profitable investments. One pound of rich 
| cream or butter fats in the winter is worth 
| almest two in summer. Cows with good 
| yearly records are known to produce heavily 

in the spring and summer, but as winter 
{ comes on they dry up, and produce very 
' little for five or sixmonths. Such a cow is 

far less valuable than another whose spring 
| and summer record are not phenomenal, but 
| which keeps up a pretty fair average right 
| through the winter. To test the actual 
| value of a dairy cow one must consider 
| carefully these two questions of yield in 
| proportion to the amount of food given, and 





| the winter average of the milk and cream. 


| 
| 





You cannot tell what any cow is worth anti 

some sort of answers can be obtained to 

these questions. E. P. SMITH. 
Ohio. a 


Potato Culture. 


The season for putting in the potato crop 
will soon be here, and it seems to be an ex- 
cellent time to study the growth and charac- 
teristics of the potato crop. 

I have lived upon a farm for the past 
twenty-five years, and have raised potatoes 
every season, and my experience may be of 
some interest to others. Therefore, I have 
attempted to write down a few rules in the 
way of potato culture. 

The selection of soil is, perhaps, of as 
great importance as any one thing. Do not 
attempt to raise potatoes upon a cold, wet or 
a stiff clay soil, for if you do, you may rea- 
sonably expect to fail of a paying crop. 

Next, perhaps, comes the importance of 
the selection of seed. Do not plant poor 
seed or a poor variety of seed. Do not plant 
very small potatoes, for you may expect 
small vines, and consequently small pota- 
toes. I never knew a farmer to show a 
friend a specimen of his potato crop by pull- 
ing up a hill with a small top growth. He 
always selects a hill witha large top growth, 
and I certainly could not, with my experi- 
ence, get a satisfactory set of vines unless I 
planted a good-sized potato and a thrifty 
one. 

I have invariably met with the best suc- 
cess when I selected good, dry, loamy soil 
for my potato crop. Then it should be 
dressed fairly well with fine stable manure, 
well harrowed into the soil. Next mark off 
rows about three feet and eight inches apart. 
and then drop in the hills good potato phos- 
phate about twenty inches distant in the 
rows well scattered. Puta little dirt over 
this, then drop the seed, cut from good- 
sized potatoes, one piece in the hill. It is 
best that each piece should carry five or six 
eyes, which area plenty. Then cover about 
14 or two inches deep. 

When well up put a small quantity of 
ashes upon each hill, but not directly upon 
the tops, but scatter around the hill; and 
when the growth is large enough to hoe, 
go through them often, say two or three 
times before the setting of the tubers, but 
never afterwards. Leave but four or five 
stalks to grow in each hill. 

Keep the slugs and beetles off, and if a 
decent season you will not fail of a paying 
crcp. Potatoes need a fair treatment, but 
not to make the soil too rich in stable ma- 
nures, as it often serves to cause them to rot. 

Fair tillage and good culture is the only 
safe method to follow in potatoraising; at 
least this has proved to be my experience 
in twenty-five years work upon the farm. 

A. E. FAUGHT. 





Sidney, Me. 
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Here is the secret by which, so it is whis- 
pered, a certain popular author got the 
boom under way. There was a heroine in 
the book and several young women whom 
the author knew in various parts of the 
country. So he hinted to each one of them 
that he had made her the original study for 
the heroine. 
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Bees and Honey. 


Mr. C. P. Dadant fof Illiuois, who has 
both a theoretical and practical knowledge 
of beekeeping, and a reputation as a suc- 
cessful man in the business, ina late num- 
ber of the Prairie Farmer has something to 
say about what the beekeeper needs to 
know, and he says it so well that we think 
we cannot do better by our readers this 
week than to quote the entire article, and in 
so doing place in a compact form for future 
reference some of the facts that he thinks 
they should know. 

“Is a theoretical knowledge necessary in 
bee culture? You often meet people who 
tell you that the teachers of agriculture or 
the writers on this subject are not practical 
men; that their theories are absolutely use- 
less, and that the men who can so finely dis- 
course on the best manner to grow potatoes, 
for instance, could not raise a potato with 
their own hands. This is all a mistake, and 
although there are certainly many theorists 
who are not practical, 1.0st practical results 
are all achieved from theoretical reason- 





ings followed by practice. So it is 
in bee culture. You may think it 
entirely unnecessary to know that a 


bee has four wings and six legs, and your 
bees will harvest just as much honey 
if you cannot tell a drone from a worker 
bee, as if you had studied Cheshire by lamp- 
hght and had counted the hairs on the chin 
of a bee with a microscope. But you can- 
not expect to take advantage of your oppor- 
tunities, in the management of an apiary, 
unless you take pains to post yourself, sum- 
marily at least, on the natural history of the 
domesticated beings from whose labors you 
expect to derive some profits. When 
you examine your bees in the spring, 
you must be able at the very first 
glance to discover whether they have 
a@ queen or not. A queenless hive 
soon dwindles down to naught, because, 
the queen being the mother, there is no 
hatching of young to replace the decrepit 
and fast-disappearing elders. 1f you do not 
know that the worker bee lives but a few 
months at most, you will be unable to under- 
stand why the orphan colony soon sees its 
bees replaced by all-devouring moths. If 
you cannot recognize at a glance the differ- 
ence between a drone comb and a worker 
comb, you will beunable to judge whether 
your hive is not too plentifully supplied with 
the former, in which case the constantly 
hatching breeds of these lazy consumers 
would devour the surplus which you should 
rightfully expect for yourself. If you do 
not know that the bees build their brood 
combs usually at the distance of about 1 7-16 
inches apart from centre to centre, you may 
try to supply your movable frame hives 
with frames too close together or too far 
apart, which will make the movable hive an 
immovable hive, as far as it is possible to 


make it. If you do not know that 
the bees are in the habit of coat- 
ing every part of their hive with a 


gummy substance, which they harvest from 
the sap of several kinds of resinous trees, 
and which gum serves as a shield against 
the inroads of many enemies, you will be | 
in danger of trying to devise a lot of uselses | 
inventions, in the way of hive appliances, 








such as drawers, hinged doors, close-fitting 
frames, etc., which the bees will render 
entirely useless by sticking them all over | 
with a glossy coat of this propolis, which | 
will glue these fixturesas fast to the hive | 
as if they had been fastened there with an | 
abundance of cement-coated nails. If youdo | 
not know that the honey bee learns the loca- | 
tion of its home, once forall, and that, in | 
flying away after honey, it always, after the | 
first time, plunges out without looking be- | 
hind, you will be apt to lose many bees in | 
transporting your hives injudiciously from | 
one spot to another, without taking pains to 
make known to the bees the fact that their | 
location is changed, and that they must | 
**look around” before leaving ho ne next | 
time. If you do not know how the bees can 
raise a queen froma worker egg properly 
cared for, how you can thus supply your 
queenless colonies with easily raised 
queens, you will be likely to lose many 
hives from this cause alone. But it is 
useless to multiply the examples. Let it 
suffice to say that in no business more 
than in bee culture is it necessary to read 
and get up-to-date information. These 
points of knowledge which we can get with 
a few hours of study, in technical books, 
have been gathered slowly, one at a time, 
and sometimes with many previous errors, 
by hundreds of observers, whose added 
knowledge has been handed down for hun 
dreds of years. The only reason why prog- 
ress In all branches is going so fast now- 
adays, is that every one is enabled to gather 
information on any subject with only a little 
study. So, friend reader, if you have bees, 
and do not have a bee book, do not delay but 
getone and read it. The information you 
will get will repay you many times for th 
investment. 


Among the points which he does not 
enumerate is the best method of wintering 
bees, and probably he omitted that because 
there is no one method best under all cir- 
cumstances. There are certain sections of 
the country where it may be desirable to 
winter them in a cellar, but we think not, 
unless far north of the Massachusetts line, 
or in some of the mountain sections of 
almost perpetual snow. But when this is 
done, it is not well to use any cellar, ex- 
cepting one made expressly for that purpose, 


or that can be devoted entirely tothe bees. 
A writer in Gleanings tells of wintering 
his in the cellar a few years afterhe began 
with two colonies, but the cellar was 
small and partly occupied with vegetables 
and other things needed by the family, and 
when his colonies increased the bees did 
not winter well. Then he tried leaving a 
part of them on winter stands. These 
wintered well until snow drifts covered the 
hives. Attheend of amonth there was a 
thaw and he found the warmth of tne bees 
had thawed the snow around the hives, so 
that a dog or a cat might walk aroun i the 
hives between them and the snow. This 
ooked favorable at first, but closer exam- 
ination showed the bees very uneasy and 
ready to tly out and perish in the snow. As 
a result he had but twenty-nine weak col- 
onies left in the spring from the fifty left out 
in the fall. He explains the loss in this 


ay: 

Phe difficulty seems to be that, as soon 
as the hives are covered with snow, the pure 
air is cut off to a certain extent, which com- 
bined with the warmth from the ground, 
andthe snow not allowing that, and the 
warmth from the bees, to escape, makes the 
conditions so unusual that the bees become 
uneasy, break the cluster, go to breeding, 
consume an undue amount of stores, and die 
of diarrhea and exhausted vitality before 
any of the brood, or brood of sufficient ex- 
tent, emerges from the cells to take the 
place of the old bees which are prematurely 
dying off under these conditions. Young 
bees brought on the stage of action under 
such conditions do not seem to have the 
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strength and vitality of those which emerge 





from the cells auring September and Octo- 


ber.’’ 
We have severul times said that if the 


snow drifted over the hives it would do 
little harm, unless a crust formed over it, in 
which case the crust should be broken to 
give a ventilation to the hive. The writer 
from whom we quote does not say whether 
the snow around his hives was crusted! or 
not, but it certainly might have been if it 
remained a month. In that case the bees 
might almost as well have been hermeti- 
cally sealed in a glass jar. But it may bea 
safer way to break down all drifts around 
the hive after the violence of the storm and 
the extreme cold wind that so often comes 
with or soon follows a drifting snow, had 
subsided a little. Too much ‘warmth in 
winter is worse for bees than too much cold. 
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Butter Market. 


The receipts of butterare light and there 
is but little butter in storage now, as coin- 
pared with previous years. As will be seen 
by report below, consumption seems to have 
fallen off, perhaps because of high prices. 
Fresh-made Northern and_ spruce tubs 





Western holds at 274 cents and firsts at 26 | 


to 264 cents. Best Eastern 26 and fair tu 
good 24 to 25 cents, with seconds the same. 
Some extra June from storage sells at 24 to 
25 cents and fair to good 22 to 23 cents. Boxes 
and prints move slowly at 27 cents for 
extra Northern creamery, 24 to 25 cents 
for extra dairy, and 20 to 23 cents for fair to 
good. Dairy in tubs 24 to 25 cents, firsts 
at 22 to 23 cents, and seconds 20 to 21 cents. 
Choice renovated is 23 tu 25 cents, and fair 
at 22 cents. Western imitation creamery 
choice 22 cents, fair to good 18 to 20 cents. 
Extra ladle 20 cents, and firsts 17 to 19 cents. 
All the low grades are scarce, and it is hard 
to find anything below 20 cents. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week ending March 29 were 13,386 tubs and 
17,473 boxes, a total weight of 656,958 pounds, 
including 53,600 pounds in transit for ex- 
yort, and with the latter left out the net 
total was 603,358 pounds, against 503,803 
pounds the previous week and 767,485 pounds 
the corresponding week last year. 

For the month of March the receipts ag- 
gregated 2,316,742 pounds, including 125,001 
pounds for export, and with the latter de- 
ducted, the net receipts were 2,171,741 
pounds, against a net total of 3,284,141 
pounds same month last year, a decrease of 
1,112,400 pounds. 

The exports of butter from Boston for the 
week were 53,350 pounds, against 49,000 
pounds corresponding week last year. From 
New York the exports were only 385 tubs, 
The exports of butter for the month foots 
up 126,812 pounds, against 594,941 pounds 
in March last year. 

The Quincy Market Cold Storage Com- 
pany reports a stock of 7301 tubs, against 
15,643 tubs same time last year. The East- 
ern Company reports a stock of 532 pack- 
ages, and with these holdings added the 
total stock of butter here is 7833 tubs, against 
18,736 tubs a year ago. The reduction last 
week was 6120 tubs. 

The summary for March shows stock on 
hand March 1, 1,422,560 pounds, receipts for 
the month 2,316,742 pounds; exports for 
month 126,812 pounds. On hand April, 
313,320 pounds, showing the consumption of 
3,299,170 pounds during the month. Last 
year, on hand March 1, 1,086,360 pounds re- 
pounds, exports 591,941 
pounds, consumption 3,411,932 pounds. 
This showsa decrease in receipts, exports 
and consumption, when compared with last 
year, and 49,488 pounds less than in February 
and 596,758 pounds less than in January for 
consumption. 
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Alfalfa. 

Alfalfa produces such large yields and 
such highly nutritious forage when grown 
in its natural habitat—the far West—that 
its praises are sounded in every agricultural 
paper. Eastern farmers naturally wish to 
grow this crop, if its success be assured, 
and are inquiring, as never before, the 
probability of its satisfactory growth in 
New England. The experiment stations of 
New York and New Jersey report that it 
does wellin many parts of those common- 
wealths; but the Vermont experiment 
station officers are not optimistic as to its 
success in the Green Mountain State. 

The Vermont station has repeatedly tried 
to grow alfalfa with varying results. In 1887 
and ’88 seed was sown under its direction 
by about forty farmers, with a uniform 
record of failure. Several sowings on the 
station grounds have been made since that 
time. Some of these have been weed 
choked, others have winter killed entirely or 
in spots, or have run out from other causes. 
Two good stands have been attained, one of 
which has just come through its third win- 
ter in fair shape. A few small but good 
pieces have been grown at sundry points in 
the Champlain valley, and it is not unlikely 
that afew others may have been grown at 
other points in the State. 

Success or failure with alfalfa in Ver- 
mont depends, first on the man, and second, 
on the soil. He who would grow this crop 
must throughly understand it, and must 
be prepared to put time, labor, money, 
thought and enthusiasm into it without 
prospect of much return for a year or 
two, hoping for future success. The land 
must be well drained and ina good state 
of tilth and fertility. It should be pre- 
pared as for onions. All weeds and weed 
seeds must be killed, for alfalfa is a weak- 
ling which, so to speak, must be brought 
up on the bottle. Fallowing the land for 
a year, frequently and thoroughly culti- 
vating it for the purpose of killing out 
weeds, is a good preparation on a weedy 
piece for alfalfa. 


That 
Tired Feeling 


is a Common Spring Trouble. 

It’s a sign that the blood is deficient 
in vitality, just as pimples and other 
eruptions are signs that the blood 
is impure. 

It’s a warning, too, which unly the 
hazardous fail to heed. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove it, give new life, new cour- 
age, strength and animation. 

They cleanse the blood and clear the 
complexion. 

Accept no substitute. 

“TI felt tired all the time and could not 
sleep. After taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
a@ while I could sleep well and the tired 
feeling had gone. This great medicine has 
also cured me Of scrofula.” Mrs. C. M. 
Root, Gilead, Conn. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises to 
cure and keeps the promise. 














1901. 
Guernsey Cattle Club. 


Record for the six months--4224.8 pounds milk; 4.32 
fat; 214.87 pounds churned butter. Profit in production of 


MADORA FERN 7426, A. G. C. C. 
The fifth cow in the Guernsey herd and torty-third in the entire Pan-American 


Model Dairy Herd, 
er cent. butter fat; 182.64 pounds butter 
butter fat, $29.31. Owned by the American 





lfalfa cannot be grown satisfactorily 
with a nursecrop or in mixture with grass 
seed. When once established it should be 
cut at least three times yearly, the first cut- 
ting occurring in June, well before the usual 
timeof haying. If cutting be delayed qual- 
ity suffers. If must, therefore, be grown 
by itself, unmixed with grass. Another 
serious difticulty is found in the patchy 
nature of an alfalfa field after a few years 
growth. It is apt to winter kill in spots. 


and these are aitticult to get stocked again. 

The size and quality of the crops of alfalfa 
obtained at the Vermont station have not 
been greater than those of red clover. In 
brief, it may be said that it is felt by the 
station officers that the generality of Ver- 
mont farmers are more likely to succeed 
with red clover than with alfalfa. 
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EXPORT APPLE TRADE. 
The total apple shipments to European 
ports during the week ending March 29, 1902, 
were 18,662 barrels, including 430 barrels 
from Boston, 2890 barrels from New York, 
1233 barrels from Portland, 13,616 barrels 
from Halifax and 493 barrels from St. John, 
N.B. The total shipments included 5540 
barrels to Liverpool, 12,629 barrels to 
London and 493 barrels to Glasgow. 
The shipments for the same week last 
year were 16,646 barrels. The total ship- 
ments since the opening of the season 
have been 788,099 barrels, against 1,350,084 
barrels for the same time last year. The 
total shipments this season include 143,249 
barrels from Boston, 152,303 barrels from 
New York, 93,028 barrels from Portland, 
122,406 barrels from Montreal, 268,630 bar- 
rels from Halifax, and 8393 barrels from St. 
John, N. B. 
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The wool buyers usually make a discount 
of one-third in the price, in this section at 
least, when they know that the sheep have 
not been washed. Perhaps this is not tos 
much for some sheep that have not had a de- 
cent bed of litter in their yards al) the 
spring. It is too much for those that have 
been just dipped in the brook and wet, and 
then are turned out to get dry by lying in 
the sunshine on a sand bank, where they 
gather more weight than was washed off 
them. But when the sheep pen is kept well 
bedded with dry straw, and the sheep when 
turned out have good clean grass to lie on,the 
wool may be cleaner than some of the washed 
wool from other sheep. We have stood for 
hours in a stream washing sheep, and 
never thought it was any benefit to our 
health or that of the sheep, and sometimes 
thought it was but little advantage to the 
wool, when we hadto drive the wet sheep 
back from the washing place to the pasture 
overa dusty road. But before we gave up 
keeping sheep we decided that we would 
rather take the reduced price for wool than 
to take the chances of colds for ourselves, 
hired help and sheep in the brook. If 
washing is properly done, much wool will 
shrink one-third in the washing, but not all 
will do so, and the buyers should discrimi 
nate a little. 
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The Mare at Foaling Time. 
BY GEORGE FLEMING, C. B., LL.D., F. R.C. V.S. 











Much of the success that should “attend horse- | 


breeding depends upon the care and attention be- 
stowed upon the mare towards and at foaling 
time, as then not only are her own health and 


safety at stake, but the welfare of her progeny is ; 


also a matter for serious consideration. It is, 
therefore, necessary that extra precautions be 
adopted, and intelligent observation maintained, 
in order that mare and foal may pass through 
this critical period in the most satisfactory man- 
ner. 

Certainly it is true that in very many instances 
pregnant mares receive but little notice beyond 


usual, and are worked and exposed to all kinds | 


of unfavorable treatment. This is often the case 
with animals belonging to poor people, and es- 


| 


pecially farmers in a small way of business, who | 
exact labor from their mares almost up to the | 


day of foaling, and set them to work again a few 
days after that event has taken place. 

But this treatment is not always accompanied 
by accidents of a grave description, in which 
sometimes the foal, sometimes the mare, and not 
infrequently both, suffer disaster. And it is no 
less true that common-bred animals are less pre- 
disposed to accidents at this time than those 
which are better-bred; high breeding brings in its 
train more liability to the accidents incidental to 
pregnancy and parturition, and, therefore, de- 
manding more careful supervision on the part of 
the breeder. 

Of course, it is taken for granted that before 
any trouble is expended inthe adoption of un- 
usual precautionary measures it is ascertained 
that the mare is really in foal; for I have known 
instances in which animals have exhibited one 
or two signs which their owners or attendants 
have accepted as evidence of pregnancy, and 
consequently, have nursed the mares for months, 
in the expectation of eventually seeing an addi- 
tlon to the equine family; but at last had to 
confess to having made a mistake. This is not 
pleasant, and an endeavor should therefore be 
made to make certain of the existence of preg- 
nancy. 

In the great majority of cases, this cannot be 
satisfactorily ascertained before the sixth or 
seventh month, by the ordinary observer, though 
there are certain indications before that period 
which might lead tothe supposition that such is 
the condition of the mare. It is usually the prac- 
tice to present mares to the horse in about nine 

ays after they have foaled, this being the period 
when such presentation is likely to have the de- 
sired result; at the end of a fortnight they are 
again presented, and generally in another fort- 
night a last trial is made, when, if they refuse, it 
is considered as conclusive that conception has 
taken place, especially if no unfavorable signs 
have been manifested in the interval. 

Soon after this time many mares show a change 
in their manner, and become more tranquil and 
rather torpid, though in somewhat rare instances 
they appear to be “in heat,” and otherwise act 
asif they were not pregnant. But about the 
period I have mentioned the movements of the 
foetus can nearly always be observed towards the 
right flank, especially when the mare has just 
drunk a quantity of cold water. An expert can 
tell earlier if a foetus be present, by manual ex- 
amination through the rectum or vagina, auscul- 


| birth of the foal. 





tation and a kind of percussion (ballottement, as 
the French term it); but the amateur is not suffi 
elently skilled to practice these. 

From this time, and even before, the mare 
should be more carefully treated than if no 
pregnant. If worked, then the labor should not 
be so fast, and it should be gentler and more uni 
form; vivlent paces or irregular and severe efforts 
are dangerous, especially towards the end of 
pregnancy, and within a week or two of foaling 
all work should be suspended. With careful 
handling, farm mares may be ‘subjected to light, 
steady labor, until within a tew days of par- 


turition. 
Exercise is good, and, indeed, necessary, for 


all breeds of mares in this condition. If allowed 
to run out of doors, this should be on a thoroughly 
dry soil, as a strong, wet soil is not without 
danger. The paddock, or run, should also be 
free from open drains or ditches, and as level as 
possible. Maresin foal, and particularly when 
near foaling, like to indulge themselves more 
than usual in lying down and rolling, and if there 
are hollow places-er ditches they may roll over 
on their back into: one of these, when, in their 
struggles to get up, they may sustain serious in- 
jury which will probably lead to abortion, or 
premature birth. 

Smooth, level ground, however, is not good for 
foals and young stock, as it makes them careless 
and clumsy in their action; broken, undulating 
ground is much to be preferred. All the fences 
enclosing the run of the mare in foal ought to be 
free from gapsand stakes projecting inwards, 
and all doors and gates through which she may 
have to pass should be amply wide to prevent her 
getting jammed; and she must not be pastured 
with young horses or cattle, nor exposed to great 
excitement. 

The same care should be exercised if the mare 
is stabled; she must be guarded from annoyance 
or injury by other horses, and if kept in a stall 
this ought to be sufficiently wide to allow her to 
turn round easily in it; the floor should be nearly 
horizontal, so that the weight of the abdomina 
contents may not be thrown too much back wards] 
while she must be secured in such a manner that 
there will be no risk of her being ‘‘ cast.’’ : 

But it is always judicious to place the mare 
about to feal in a convenient loose-box or temno- 
rary shed where there is plenty of room for her 
to move about, with security against bad weather, 
freedom from draughts of cold air, and good ven- 
tilation. For litter there is perhaps nothing bet- 
ter than straw, but when parturition is near this 
should not be new, as Some mares have a semi- 
morbid appetite at this time and would consume 
it greedily, thereby producing distention and 
dangerous pressure onthe uterus and its con 
tents. It is, therefore, advisable to use slightly 
soiled but dry litter that has been under other 
horses; this should be soft and short, so that the 
mare’s feet may not get entangled in it, though 
it may be a good depth. 

With regard to food, the kind and quantity of 
this will depend upon the stage of gestation 
which the mare has reached. If she is working, 
the quantity and quality should be sufficient to | 
keep herin good health and condition; if any- 
thing, the food should be better in quality and a | 
little more in quantity than that given to similar- 
sized horses not in foal, and it ought to be pre- | 
sented more frequently. Whether the mare is or 
is not working. it is well not to allow her to be- 
come fat; indeed, itis better to have her in what | 
might be termed moderate condition. 

There is nothing better unan good hay and oats | 
for pregnant mares. For farm in-foal mares at | 


work mashes, or bruised oats or barley mixed | 
| 


with pulped roots, and chopped hay or straw 
damped with linseed-cake water have been 
recommended. Maize is not good grain for preg- | 
nant animals. Many mares, especially those at | 
pasture, receive nothing but grass, but I am of | 
opinion that an allowance of hay and oats is most 
advantageous, even if in small quantity, and it is | 
best given in the morning. | 

All the food should not only be of good quality, | 
but be also capable of easy digestion. When very | 
near parturition, the mare may have mashes of | 
boiled linseed mixed with bran, and made more 
enticing and sanative by the addition of an ounce | 
or two of salt in each mash. If possible, a piece | 
of rock salt should always be accessible. Medi- | 
cine should not be administered except under | 
skilled advice. 

With regard to drink the water should be clean | 
and pure, and given frequently. If the mare is | 
stabled water ought to be always beside her, as | 
then there will be no danger in her drinking too | 
much ata time. Under favorable circumstances 
gestation runs its normal course until parturition 
takes place. The chief danger to beapprehended 
and guarded against is abortion and premature 
This risk is greatly obviated by 
observing the precautions alluded to in this arti- | 
cle. But when the accident does occur the mare | 
is to be carefully treated, and this treatment 
should be similar to that followed when she foals 
in the usual way. 

Many causes may operate in bringing about 
tnis accident, and the majority of these have 
beenalready mentioned; but these would only 
act more or less mechanically. When, however, 
several cases follow each other quickly in a 
breeding stud, and when no sufficient cause can 
be assigned for their occurrence, then the question 
of infection arises, and there can be no doubt 
now that to this are due the serious outbreaks of | 
abortion among mares in recent years, and es- | 
pecially those reported from the United States of | 
America, where very heavy losses have been sus- | 
tained. | 

If it could possibly be arranged to have evrry 
mare advanced in pregnancy kept by herself in a | 
loose-box and paddock, then it is very probable 
that this serious risk might be obviated; at any 
rate, isolation could be more readily and effec- | 
tively applied. Asa preventive of this mishap, | 
the surroundings of the pregnant mare should be 
as clean as possible, and all decaying or putrid | 
vegetable or animal matter ought to be keptaway | 


Calf Scours Cured 


“My calf was 
Hood Farm taken 24 hours after 


Calf Scour Cure birth with scours of 
and a watery, foamy na- 


ture, bes baa and 

. A staggered and re- 
Digestive Powder fused its food. Three 
doses of Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure and 
Digestive Powder brought it around all 
right and it has been doing well ever since.” 
M. E. Ruts, Hanover, Pa. 

“Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure and Diges- 
tive Powder cured three bad cases of scours 
in my herd. I find the Digestive Powder 
gives the calf strength and appetite.” L.C. 
RATHBONE, Hebron, Conn. 

Two sizes of each—$1 and $2.50. Prepaid 
to any railroad express point in the U. 8., 
25c. additional. On orders amounting to 
$10 we prepay express. Send for circular 
on Calf Scour Treatment. Mention this 
paper. C. I. HOOD CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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By CHARLES 
Author of “ 


Illustrated by FRANK T. MERRILL. 
top. Price, $1.50. Even better than ‘ 
with a still more charming love story. 
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Novel of the Present 


CLARK MUNN 


Uncle Terry” 
Fine laid paper. Decorated coy 

‘Uncle Terry ”’ in its wit ogg 
What more can be desired ? 
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from her. -Cleanliness, good fvod and pure air 
and water are the only efficient protectives that 
can be recommended, beyond those already men- 


tioned. 
When a mare shows. signs of impending abor- 


tion, if she is not already housed and by herself, 
the first thing to be done is to remove her to a 
spacious loose-hox, which should be kept dark 
and free from noise. There she must be left 
until expert advice can be procured. If the acci- 
dent has already occurred, however, and it 
usually happens very quickly,—then, if there are 
other pregnant mares near, these must be at once 
taken away a safe distarce from the place, which 
should be cleansed and disinfected as soon as 
possible. Everything in the way of litter and re- 
mains of fodder, together with the foetus and its 
membranes, ought to be burned, the ground 
scraped and disinfected, and the mare well 
washed about the hinder parts with carbolized 
water or Condy’s fluid. But it is best to leave the 
management of such occurrences to an experi- 
enced veterinary surgeon, as their consequences 
are generally too serious to be trifled with. 

It is well, also, to keep the pregnant mare 
away from horses affected with such transmissible 
diseases as influenza and strangles, as they may 
not only lead toabortion if the mare infected 
but if that incident does not happen the foal will 
propably become affected. I have had experience 
of outbreaks of strangles in breeding establish- 
ments, where the disease caused great havoc 
among the foals. 

When the limit of gestation has been reached, 
approaching parturition is indicated by certain 
signs which are well known to breeders. The 
chief of thes@Is a waxy material on the teats, the 
enlargement of the udder, from which a thin 
fluid sometimes exudes, the sinking of the croup 
on each side of the root of the tail, the desire of 
the mare for quiet, etc. It is advisable to watch 
the mare closely for a few days—say a fortnight— 


before her time is up, as foaling time is not | 


always exact, and it may occur a few days before 
or after the anticipated date, so that preparations 
for the event should be timeously made. Inspec- 
tions ought to be frequent, and visits paid every 
few hours during the day and night. 

Birth of the foal, when favorable, takes place 
very rapidly, and, in the great majority of cases, 
the mare requires no assistance. Her straining 
propels the foetus backwards, and its fore feet 


and head soon appear, surrounded by the mem- | 


branes and the fluid contained in them. A few 
more strains, and the membranes are ruptured, 
when the foal glides gently down over the mare’s 
hocks, and falls on the ground, the navel-string 
being usually torn through in the descent. The 
mare, soon after delivery, generally cleans the 
foal by licking it all over, and when this is done, 
it is well to offer her a bucket of warm oatmeal 
or linseed gruel and some bran mash; but she 
ought to be interfered with as little as possible. 
The expuision of the membranes, or “ after- 
birth,” sometimes takes place with that of the 
foal, but it is generally subsequent to that 
event; after an hour or two, if they do not come 
away spontaneously, and they are apparent 
they may be gently twisted round like a rope, 
and slight traction made; but if they are re- 
tained for more than a day or two, and espe- 
cially if the mare begins to strain, and they com- 
mence to putrefy, then the arm, well soaped, 
must be introduced, and every portion of them 
removed. <A good syringing with warm water, in 
which some Condy’s fluid has been mixed, will 
tend to prevent any mischief from the absorption 
of putrescent matter. 
for some time after birth, and after the mem- 
branes are removed, then there is something 
amiss, probably beyond the skill of the attend- 





| and rapidly succumbs. 


| of difficult parturition in this animal know what 


) made, and, if the cause of the obstruction cannot 





ant, and needing the help of the veterinary sur- | 


geon. 
Sometimes the mare, from debility or some 
other cause, foals when lying down, and unless 
she rises immediately the foal is born, the navel 
stringis not torn. To liberate the young creature, 
the attendant should firmly tie the string in two 
places, about six or eight inches from its belly, 
and then cut through between the two ties. To 


prevent a serious disease in the foal (“ joint-ill,” | 


ete.), it is well, immediately after birth, to place a 
pad of lint or fine tow, saturated with a strong 
solution of Condy’s fluid, over the navel, and 
kept there by a wide calico bandage placed like a 
girth round the body. Some old mares havea 
Jarge drooping abdomen, and these also are 
greatly benefited by having a similar bandage 
passed several times, and evenly, round the body, 
so as to afford support. 

The atiendant should give his immediate at- 
tention to the foal when itis born. as it may not 
at once breathe, and unless he acts promptly it 
will die. When the foal fails to breathe, he 
should open the mouth, seize the tongue, and 
pull it forward a few times at a few seconds in- 
terval, blowing hard into the mouth and nostrils, 
and flicking the sides ofits chest with a towel 
dipped in cold water. In some instances the 
mare is restless and peevish after the foal is 
born, and will not go near it or allow it to ap- 
proach her. If some flour is sprinkled over its | 
back, this may induce her to commence cleaning | 
it; if she does not do so, then it must be cleaned | 
by the attendant with soft towels, and the mare | 
coaxed to allow it to suck. 

Parturition, though generally an easy and rapid 
act in the mare, does not always proceed so satis- 
factorily as I have described, and it is chiefly for 
this reason that careful watehing at this time is 
so necessary. Whenthe foal presents itself in an 
unfavorable position for delivery, unless the at- 
tendant has had some experience, skilled help 
should ke procured as quickly as_ possible; 
for the mare, unlike the cow, unless soon de- 
livered, becomes greatly excited and restless | 
All veterinary = sur- 
geons who have had much experience of cases 


| 
i 
} 
} 


a herculean task they have to encounter when 
called upon to give their services, and how fraugh 
itis with danger to themselves, owing to the ex 
citement and furious plunging of the mare 
which increases ay delivery is protracted. 
Therefore, it is imperative, if birth does not take 
place ina very short time from the commence- 
ment or the straining, that an examination be 


be detected or removed, that the veterinary sur- 
xeon be sent for, as every minute’s delay in 
creases the gravity of the case. 

If the attendant pessesses sufficient knewledve 
he will at first nake au examination, and if he 
finds the oal in a favorable position, with the 
head between the fore legs presenting, and suffi- 
cient oom for the young creature to pass, then 
he may wait a little. If the position is not as 
mentioned, then it must be rectified; when this is 
done, and also inthe other condition after sufti- 
cient time has elapsed, then steady and tirm, but 
hot violent. traction may succeed in effecting de- 
livery. Butoul this manipulation needs skill and 
addve 8, and nless the amateur operator is in 
ronnr, sioe Of these he 1s more likely to do harm 

»a convert a comparati si 

— a ae one. ee Te 

er parturition, and if mare and foal are get- 
ting on well, warmth. cleanliness and good Fe 
are all that are necessary while they are under 
cover. The most favorable, and, therefore, the 
more natural, time for mares to foal is during the 
months when the weather is, or should be pro- 
pitious, and grass is plentiful. At this time, if the 
mare has teen pastured before foaling, she and 
the foal may be allowed out in two or three 
weeks, or even earlier if the weathei be fine, as 
nothing is more invigorating for both than a run 
at grass, if only for an hour or two at first, but 
pe must on no account be exposed to rain and 

Good hay, and a small allowance of oats 
three times a day, should be given, and ys 
is not available, and especially if the mare does 
not furnish sufficient milk, mashes of boiled 
barley or oats, to which sugar or treacle has been 
added, may be supplied with great benefit. When 
the pasture is very good. ani the mare is not 
required to work (which she can do in three 
weeks or a month after foaling), she may get on 
without dry food, but it is generally hot 
economy to dispense altogether with this, and 
the foal more perticubasty reaps the benefit ofa 
“nervous diet for the mare.— Exchange. 





If the straining continues 


Aiterature, 


G. W. Dillingham Company announce. 
new novel by Augusta Evans Wilson. 
Speckled Bird,” the scenes of which he 
place soon after the Civil War. Its tit, 
taken from the Scripture, “ As a speck] 
bird, the birds round about are agains 
her.” It is sixteen years since the publics 
tion of Mrs. Wilson’s last novel, durin 
which time she has declined fabulous offers 
from various publishers. More than a millio 
copies of her works have been sold. « : 
Speckled Bird” is said to bear quite a, 
many marks of the author’s genius and fas 
cinating style as does “ St. Elmo,”’ whic, 
thirty-six years after issue, still holds jt 
popularity. ; 

“The Assassins,” by N. M. Meakin pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co., New York. ;. 
a volume that has been very carefull y writ 
ten. A historical romance, properly so- 
called, which for dignity, color and scholar- 
ship easily surpasses any of the storie 
which have recently been the craze. It is a 
genuine searchlight on history, and what is 
more, it has true human interest. “The 
Assassins oh is sucha story, as extraordinary 
in its incident as a tale out of the 
‘ Arabian Nights,” but perhaps for that 
very reason unusually entertaining, “4 
romance of the crusades.” Plot and coun. 
terplot, torture chambers, engines of war 
castles and walled towns all eluster around 
the figures of the “Old Man of the 
Mountain,”’ his houris and his emissaries of 
death ; yet the old devices have been veste:{ 
| with new interest, and despite the book’s 
sensational character, it is “literature.” 
| The book is in several parts, with plenty of 
| bright, crisp reading. : 

** Drewitt’s Dream,”’ by W. L. Alden 
| published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
| 1s a capital story, full of action and incident 
| from first to last. 

“ Dorothy South,” by George Carey Eggle- 
| stone, published by Lothrop Publishing 
Company, Boston, and illustrated by C. D. 
Williams, is one of the most popular books 
of the season. A love story of Virginia just 
| before the war. The author is capable of 
| presenting his tale in such away as to keep 
| the reader deeply interested. “It was 
| fect day of the kind that Mr. Lowell has 
| celebrated in song,—a day in June. It 
| was, moreover, a day glorified even beyond 
| Mr. Lowell’s imagining by the incomparable 
| climate of south-side Virginia,” Dorothy is 
| a very loving character, full of love and 
| thought, one whose whole life is engrossed 
| by sweetness and unselfishness. Her little 
adventures bring her into many a beautiful 
| Situation, and her love for the one she 
| admires and honors is most delightfully 
carried through a volume intensely interest- 
jing. The illustrations are particularly 
clever, and indeed present the story far 
better than most we have seen. ; 
| -_ In the Fog,” by Richard Harding Davis, 
| Published by R. H. Russell, New York, is a 
| yery clever tale. 
One of the books that surely ought to be 
| read by every one who is interested in tije 
| literature is the new volume, “If I Were 
| King,”’ by Justin Huntley McCarthy, pub- 
| lished by R. H. Russell, New York city. 
| A little poem illustrates quite what the 
| contents contain: 
| If I were king, oh, love, if I were king, 
What tributary nations would I bring 
To stoop before your sceptre and to swear 
Allegiance to your lips and eyes and hair, 
The stars should be your pearls upon a string, 
The world a ruby for your finger ring, 
And you should have the sun and moon to wet 
If I were king. 








a@ per- 


Let these wild dreams and wilder words take 
wing, 
Deep in the woods I hear a shepherd sing, 
A single ballad to a sylvan air, 
Of love that ever fiuds your face more fair. 
I could not give you any godlier thing, 
If I were king. 

The book goes on to say: “Inthe da: 
main room of the Fireone Tavern the wat 
June air seemed to have lost all its d 
cacy, like a degraded angel.’ Probably 
author portrays thought and_ situat 
better than the average writer, for sure!) 
has brought mueh strength, characte! 
love together, his characters are quite! 
his lifeis true and his coloring 
No book written is in any way bright, « 
or catchy without a certain cleverness 
played, for which Mr. MeCarthy surels 
serves the credit. It isa pleasing stor) 
tthe book has many splendid illustrat 
wenty-four in number. 

Some of the late books of Dodd, Mea 
Co., New York, inelude: “ Wor! 
Days,”” by H. W. Mabie: “ London,’ 
Esther Singleton; ‘The Buried ‘Tem; 
by Maurice Maeterlinek: ‘* Lord Arline! 
Bankrupt,’”’ by Marie Manning, and ‘* \ 
but the Brave,’’ by Hamblen Sears. 

“Miss Petticoats,” by Dwight ‘Til! 
story of deep heart interest, will be pub 
this month by C. M. Clark Publishing 
pany, Boston. 

Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, writi 
Stephen Phillips’s work, in the Ou! 
this week, says that ‘“‘ Ulysses’ ine\ 
recalls one of the greatest poets 0! 
world, anda poetic manner at once 
simple, and touched with the breadt! 
dignity of the classical epic. [The M 
lan Company. ] 

In an article on “ Ulysses,” in this « 
Outlook, evidently from the pen of | 
ton W. Mabie, he characterizes > 
Phillips’ work in a striking passay: 
Says that the poet ‘has presented 
charming picture of the antique w: 
mythology and of the Homeric time, i 
fashioned a piece of art which is like ® 
wrought cup of refreshment for thos: 
thirst for beauty in an age when 
seems to be only a secondary in! 
(The Macmillan Company. | 

——The world could not get along tod: 
iron and copper. The entire loss of 
and silver in the world would not be 
serious as would be a sudden exhaus! 
the iron and copper, since iron is used 0 
poses of construction, and copper is i!) 
requsite in the use of electricity to the: 
extent which now obtains. 

-—Russian engineers are going to ! 
level of the sea of Azof fourteen feet 
inches by building a dam nine miic- 
Kertch. There will be great seagate: 
passage of ships. The cost is estimat 
000,000. 
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bare ground in the winter. The first crop 
can be obtained in four or five years. 


If ninety-five per cent. of the buds are 
killed woes there may still be a good 
. crop. en the peaches are the size of wal- 
; cheapest and easiest to get, and in a/ nuts, thin so they will average about six 

many cases they hardly- pay for the | inches apart, but no invariable rule can be 
of wintering the layers. Eggs sell for | given. Prune in the spring before spraying 

r three times as much in the late | with Bordeaux mixture for preventing 
vid winter as they do from the first of | brown rot and yellows, but spray always 

to the first of October. Two or | before buds start in the spring. If brown 
dozen eggs in the former season | rot appears go over the orchard every day 
onsequently worth from six to nine | and cut and burn all the diseased stems. If 
laid in the spring and summer. | market is near by leave the peaches on the 
profits consequently must largely | trees until fully colored, then pick carefully 
trom the eggs laid out of season. I | pack and grade them by hand. Give good 
| not give much for the owner of a| measure, and put no inferior fruit in bottom 
ry flock who could not get plenty of | of the package. 


in the spring and summer, but I} py. : 
sai ' 

zreat respect for those who can get | mercial wbod Te Triumph, one we 
egs in the fall and winter where an- early peach, but rots badly. Champion is 
manages to get one or one and a half. | 9 good peach to follow the Elberta, and of 
inay not a ing of the year to con- | the best quality. Clair’s choice is one of the 
fall an — er ene but if you | best for home use and marketing. Summer 
stop to think ore will find | pruning stimulates fruiting, but it should be 
tis just — t ao begin laying | done judiciously and not later than August. 
is for the fal a ~ it is only by The best wayto get rid of borers is to dig 
t illy rearing and se ecting a flock of | them out and kill them. If a tree is vigorous 
« which will lay in the fall and winter | it is better to bud it with a more desirable 
that we make a success of it. If any | variety, if not more than ten years old, than 
chinks it isan easy matter to let hens | to take it out and seta new tree. Peaches 


head and lay right along, and then | with white flesh : 
1 fall comes expect them to keep it up, | red peaches. are in better demand than 


Poultry, 


Concerning Chickens. 
roe spring and summer eggs are always 











THE DANDIE DINMONT TERRIER. 
Owned by Heather Kennels. 





. bound to disappointment. 


1e first essential for next fall and winter We are not fond of the Keifer pear, for 


we like a pear to eat raw and not cocked. Messina and Palermo lemons good $2.50, 


zistoselect our flock of birds this | 
nz. The best layers last winter and fall | 


iid now be selected for next year’s work. | 
should form the breeding stock to | 
They | 
ild be selected carefully, and then be kept | 
pens or yards by themselves, crossing | 
» with the best males on the farm. Half | 


, new layers for the cold season. 


the battle is fought out by selecting from 


We have but little fancy for canned fruit of 
any kind. A little of it occasionally tastes 
very good, if itis good, even as we some- 
times feel] a desire for a bit of candy when 
others are eating it, and seem to enjoy it, 
but a quarter-of a pound of the best we ever 
saw would cloy us if we ateit in a week, so 
| that we probably should not want to taste 


choice $2.75 to $3 and fancy $3.25. Mes- 
sina and Palermo oranges, half boxes 
$2.50, and whole boxes $4.50. Florida pine- 
apples, smooth Cayenne $3.25 to $3.75 a box, 
or 15 to 35 cents each for good to choice, and 
50 cents for extra large. Malaga grapes 
good $4, and fancy $5.50 to $7 a cask. 
Smyrna figs 15 to 18 cents a pound, dates 34 
to 44 cents, and bananas $1.50 to $2.50 a 


it again for six months, unless it were taken stem as to size and condition. 
| a8 a cough remedy or something of that e+. 
sort. The Hay Trade. 
But we cann t say that we are sorry that The markets have generally been well 
-:is method of selection and careful breed. | 8° ™@BY of the Keiffer pears have been set in | supplied the last week, even if the railroads 
‘ax for several years to obtain a flock of | New England, and hope not one of them will | have not furnished as many cars as shippers 
me scent os as will ceneitaedaatie ty | be cut down, even if the price falls far be- have wanted, and storms and floods haveob- 
sera saaeen a s : All the feeding _low what it has been the past winter. It | structed railways wail Geinang hi metatoe 
vi hae in the world will fall short unless | 288 its good points. It isavigorous, healthy | But there has not been much surplus ac. 
nae ‘ethe right birds to begin with, ana &%0Wer and a productive bearer. It bears | oymulating, and higher grades are a little 
ns soemeenell the time to sel : them. | when very young, and it makes a fineiy | short at some of the receiving points, so that 
a Let O. ane formed, upright-growing tree and grows | prices are generally well sonintalned On 
oe sees" | vapidly. It seems to have iess trouble | jower grades some markets are weak, end 


Pennsylvania. : : 
a na and — age and fungous dis- | others quite firm, as they know buyers who 
Poultry and Game. eases than many other pears, and it | cannot find such as they want must take 
said that even the scale insects trouble it what they can find. Fresh offerings would 
There is a very dull poultry trade, the but little. This last reminds us that we) sell well, if they hada fair proportion of 
receipts of frozen stock heavy, and with | were told when a boy that a plant that in- choiew and No. 1. 
prices nominally about as last week, it sects would not eat was a good one for| }. 0.00) taceived about its res 
would be difficult to get full rates on large growers to avoid. The Keiffer is large, | tee es pr the - 2 aes ace dl pe 
lots. Fresh-killed Northern and Eastern in | well colored, and ships well, all good points | yor gnil 924 éars be hp plo ae roe 
only moderate supply, and choice roasting in its favor, but we want to know if it can | ered Posey roihges SP deh ‘wear Oh td for 
chickens are in demand at 18 to 20 cents with | transmit through its stock these qualities to | ee ee. ee ee yn ws 
= a : bap - .. | export, 283 for local trade and 18 cars of 
broilers scarce at 20 to 25 cents. Fair to} the scions of other varieties set in it. | : , ; 
ao : straw. Now choice timothy is scarce at 
good chickens 12 to 15 cents, and fowl 14 Those whohave read this paper for years | $17.50 to $18 for large bales, and $16.50 to 
cents for extra choice, 12 to 13 cents for fair | past know that we believe the blood of the | $17.50 foe eiaalt Seice ‘end No te $16 poe 
0 goo } ie i $s $1.25 $ 5 a $ u fects ? i i cat ee * ® : ery 7 
to good. Choice pigeons $1.25 to $1.50 a stock affects the fruit of the scion to a cer $17, No. 2 in fair supply at $14 to $15, No. 3 


»wn good layers. Some chickens show 
a iendeney to lay in the cold weather, and 
thers cannot be induced to do it under any | 
circumstanees. I1t is possible by carrying | 








dozen and good 75 cents to $1. Squabs | tain extent,and perhaps more when the | ‘ : @19 @1: ; 
$2.50 to $3 for choice, large others $1.50 to $2 | stock is the most vigorous, or nearest to the = beet bg pets liy om "Soar ue 
a doze es ie 2 5 ing i t . Dis Plo, y alan 

adozen, Western iced fowls 11 to 12 cents, natural seedling fruit than otherwise, straw abundant at $15 to $16, tangled rye 


old roosters 9 cents and turkeys 12 to 14) though we also believe a weak stock may | 
cents. affect a healthy scion from a vigorous tree, | 
Western frozen poultry at 14 to 15 cents but less in the character of the fruit than | 


for choice chickens and 12 to 12) cents for in the tree itself. Sig 
ordinary. Choice broilers 16 to 17 cents, If this is correct the Keiffer pear is likely to 


$9.50 to $10. 

New York received 10,980 tons of hay, 
against 8020 tons corresponding week last 
year, and 370 tons of straw. Exports were 
100,291 bales, against 83,922 bales previous 


and common 14 to 15 cents. Fowl, choice, at prove one of the best of stocks for top graft- Wine tal ‘ 
12 cents, fair to good 104 to 115 cents. Tur- | ing that we have ever had. If it can impart | eae ie ee a bo 8 
x ’ ’ <j € =i 4 * 5 Fj , ity 9 

keys, choice, small 155 to 16 cents, large 15 some of its early maturity, good shape of , light and irregular. Prime sells at $18 in 


cents and mixed weights 15 to 154 cents. tree, early and prolific bearing, bardiness, | | > a aise 2 
Some small and medium capons at 12 to 15 and long keeping of fruit, to some of the ee ee ee Pr re 
cents, ducks at 12 to 14 cents, and geese at better dessert varieties, as the rapidly de- | ogy pel eid 1 $13 to $15 No - 
10 to 12 cents. Live poultry rather dull, at | caying Clapp’s Favorite, the slow-growing 4114, ¢19.50, Clover, No. 1 $12.50 to $13, 
12! cents for best Eastern fowl and 8 to 10 Lawrence, orothers whose faults we might ae ee ke = “ hs nda the om 7 
cents for roosters. Game all in cold storage name, surely the Keiffer will provean ac- 2 oss oy No, 2 Pls na Oat straw $9.50 
now and prices do not change. quisition for that purpose. These matters | par a connie $9 to $10.50. Jersey ‘City 
| Rave -_ been fairly tested yet, but — | has abundant supplies, but prices are nom- 
borticultural. eerie ba tn Pe ang — ve inally a little higher than in New York, 
Se a Marlies rt samt though they may be called weak, and likely 
jen | | to run lower if receipts are kept up to pres- 

In Michigan peach orchards it is a common | ent rates. 

practice of the most successful growers to | Domestic and Foreign Fruit. | ‘The Hay Trade Journal gives the highest 
cut out each spring from the centre of the | The receipts of apples last week in Bos- | prices at markets as $18.50 at Jersey City, 
tree when pruning, leaving the tree more in | ton were 3090 barrels, and exports 430 bar- at Boston, New York and New Orleans $18, 
When the | rels. Corresponding week last year receipts | at Philadelphia $16, Nashville $15.75, Bal- 


Orchard and Garden. 





> - 


the form of a vase than a cone. . 
branches are loaded down with fruit the | 4567 barrels, and exports 4604 barrels. The | timure, Richmond and Memphis $15.50, 
tree opens more in the centre, letting sun-| moderate receipts and steady demand kept | Chicago and St. Louis $15, Pittsburg and 


light into all parts of it, and thus coloring | prices steady. No. 1 Maine Baldwin sold at | Louisville $14.50, Milwaukee $13.75, Cincin- 

up the fruit more evenly. This keeps the | $4 to $4.50, Russets $3.75 to $4.25, Gano $4 | nati and Kansas City $13.50, Duluth $11.50 

head of the tree low and the fruit within and Ben Davis $3.50 to $4, common Baldwin | and Minneapolis $11. 

reach of the man on the ground, or ona | and Greening $3.25 to $3.75, Talman Sweet | The Montreal Trade Journal says that the 

short stepladder even for the tallest trees. | $2.50 to $3.50, and No. 2 all kinds from $2.50 | offerings of hay are fairly liberal at country 
The general advice is to cut off each fall to $3.25. Cranberries in only moderate | points, but it is hard to get delivery owing 


from one-half to two-thirds of the new | supply, but demand light. Cape Cod fancy | to scarcity of cars. Good to choice No. 2 
growth to prevent winter killing, and to | late are held at $7 to $8 a barrel, common to {imothy selling in the interior at $7 to $7.50, 
force more fruit on the branches left. This | goodat$4to $5, crates $2 to $2.25, and | f. 0. b., equal to from $8 to $8.75 at point of 
is good advice in many cases, but if the tree | Jersey boxes $1.50 to $1.75. Florida straw- | shipment, and clover or clover mixed at 
stoys growing early in the fall such free cut- | berries fairly plenty, but irregular in qual- | $6.50to $7in interior. About 1200 cars of 
ting back is not necessary or even desirable. | ity. While choice sound lots reach 30 to 35 | hay reported on track at St. John, N. B., 
The wood will be mature enough to endure | cents, more sell at 20 to 25 cents, and some | owing to blocka‘e. ; 

at ordinary winter, and if it does not the | very ordinary at 15 cents or less. Reports from San Francisco say that with 
wi nter-killed tips can be cut in the spring. | Florida oranges about done for the season. —s seg hag agp mange 


And some trees will make much more growth 
upon one side than the other, either because 


the roots on that side find richer soil to feed | $2.50 to $2.75, large, 96 counts, $1.75 to : : 

in, or because of better exposure to the | $2.25, Grape fruit, good to choice, $6 to | mand from northern Bi gore and am 

sui, and judgment should be used in | $7.50a box. Jobbing rates about 25 cents a | they tear a falling market when new hay 
comes in. 


pruning to keep the tree in a symmetrical 
fori. We have seen a peach tree on the 
east side of a building which persisted in 
axing most of its growth toward the east, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


/to $3a box. California oranges in rather 


pioobly because it got but little sun in the | 


aft on. In such a case it may be well to 


))\\ ‘oss regard to the shape, and be content | choice $3.50 to $4 and fancy $4.25 to $4.50. 
t « the most and the finest fruit onthe, Seedlings good to choice $3.25 to $3.75. 
suns sides, These hints are as applicable | Valencia cases regular 
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'y extended by choosing the right 
vation. There should be con- 
elevation and good drainage, 
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Some Indian River bright sold at $3.50 to 
$4, good to choice bright $2.75 to $3, russet 


box more. But few Jamaica oranges com- 
ing, and prices nominal at $6 a barrel, $2.75 


light supply, only 15,759 boxes last week, 
96,112 and 126 counts choice $3.25 to $3.50 
and fancy $3.75; 150, 176, 200 and 216 counts 


$5.50 and large 
$6.50. Tangerines scarce at $2.75 to $3 for 
half boxes and $3.25 to $4 for whole boxes. 
A few blood at $2 to $2.25 tor half boxes and 
California 
lemons searce. A few ordinary at $2, good 
to choice $2.25 to $2.50 and fancy $3, 
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A Superb Edition, Beautifully Hlustrate.. 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Manage Them. 





Was and Grooming, Diseases, The Correct f} pe. 
Different Colors, besides interesting stories of how 


“ No autaor could be more justified in. speaking on 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than is 
Mr. James ir appearing as an expositor of the 


of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and genera: 
care, it being, in fact, a work that 1s indispensable - 
any owner of one of the valuable and beautiful an 
mals.”—Vew York Vogue. ‘ 
™ from a practical breeder. Prospectiv< 
breeders, of, Anworas fil find this book interesting 
reading.”— Country Gentleman. 
“Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
interesting and ewe in this book.”—Schooil 
{ducation, Ss. 
ars 1 hy to yi book which those who are fond 0: 
cats will be glad to read.”—George T. Angell, in Our 
Animals, Boston. 
ote is a useful volume, both for | the owners of the 
and ats. 8 
ores Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 
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full of facts, —~ 
‘évator, 8. 
““Price, postpaid. OL 35. aror sale by booksellers or 
sent dir 
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immediate orders. While stocks are light 
in the interior and there is an unusual de- 


Two invoices of hay left New York for 
South Africa last week, with 136,757 bales, 
averaging about 190 pounds each. While 
Canada has made the largest shipments this 
year, Illinois has established presses for 
these small bales, and is sending large 
quantities. 





Vegetables in Boston Market. 

The vegetable trade continues quiet, with 
less than the usual supply, and demand 
light because of high prices. Old beets are 
$1.25 a bushel, and new $1.25 to $1.50 a 
dozen bunches, carrots 85 cents a box for 
old, and 75 cents to $1 a dozen for new. 
Parsnips 50 to 75 cents a bushel, flat turnips 
40 to 50 cents, yellow turnips 90 cents a bar- 
rel and white French $1 to $1.25, Onions 
native $1 to $1.25 a bushel, $4 to $4.25 a 
barrel. New 50 to 75 cents adozen bunches. 
Havana $2.25 to $2.50 a crate. Leek 75 cents 
adozen, shallots 125 to 15 cents a quart, 
and chives 60 to 75 cents a dozen bunches. 
Radishes 40 to 50 cents a dozen and sal- 
sify 75 cents to $1. Celery $7 to $8 a box. 


lower, good to fancy $9 to $10 a hundred, 
and No. 2 $4 to $5, Florida peppers $2.50 
to $3 a crate, and egg plant scarce at $4 to 
$5 case for good. Florida tomatoes 83.20 
to $4 a carrier, and hothouse 25 cents a 
pound. Hubbard squash are firm at $100 
a ton. Marrow $80 to $90, and Florida 
summer $3 to $3.50 acrate. Southern as- 
paragus in good supply at $6 to $8 a 
dozen for large’bunches, $3 to $4 for small. 
Rhubarb 6 to 7 cents a pound, and mush- 
rooms 60 to 75 cents. 

Cabbages in fair supply at $1 a barrel, 
and red at $1a box. Cauliflowers not really 
prime at $3.50 to $3.75a case. Norfolk kale 
50 cents to $1 a barrel, and spinach $1.50 to 
$2.50 or 60 to 75{cents a box. Lettuce is 
higher at $2 to $2.50 along box. ; Beet greens 
$1 to $1.25 a bushel and dandelions 90 cenfs 
to $1. Parsley $1a box. Romaine $1.50’to 
$1.75 and escarol $1.50. Florida string beans 
$3 to $3.50 a crate and green peas $2 to 

.50 a crate. 
cee in good supply, but Aroostook 
stock holding firm at{90 to 93 cents for Green 


Moantain, 88 to 90 cents for Hebron, 95 
cents for Rose, and 85 cents for Dakota Red. 
New Brunswick Rose 90 cents. Small de- 
mand for foreign stock. Scotch, 168-pound 
sacks, $2 to $2.15. Belgian $1.90 and $2.10. 
Some North Carolina sweets coming in at 
$2.50 to $3.25 a barrel crate, Vineland, cloth- 
head barrels $4 to $4.50, and Jersey double- 
heads $2.50 to $3.50, with some in poor con- 
dition even lower. 
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Plum Culture. 
There is unquestionably more interest 
shown in plum culture in recent years than 
ever before, and this is due to the in 
troduction and improvement of new and 
old varieties, and to the wider consump- 
tion of the fruits. People buy plums now 
for table purposes who before would 
never eat them except when cooked, and 
the canning factories are taking up all 
the surplus of the crops. There is con- 
sequently little waste. We need, how- 
ever, to develop plum culture so that it 
will prove adaptable to certain regions. 
There are in many parts of the Northwest, 
West, East and South native plum stocks 
which have infinite possibilities. 1 have 
myse'f taken many of the native plum 
trees and bushes, and by careful culture 
and selection produced seedlings that 
were twenty-five per cent. better than the 
parent stock. Just how tar this improve- 
ment may be carried, I am not prepared 
to say, but I believe that it would reach a 
much higher point than at present under 
proper conditions. Plum trees require 
culture just as much as apple or peach, and 
we need to find the best fertilizers for them. 
A good deal of the present ignorance of 
their needs is due to neglect and indiffer- 
ence because of the feeling that there was 
little or no money in the business. 


We need to study varieties so that we can 
raise a better class of seedling for this work. 


It is impossible to improve the fruit unless 
we have fine seedlings on which to work 
the Japanese and other large plums. The 
seedlings after all must determine the exact 
conditions of the work. If they are not 
strong, hardy and _ vigorous’ growers 
it is impossible to graft fine varieties on 
them and expect to get the best re- 
sults. It would be well if every 
one interested in the work planted a 
few of the best varieties of seedlings in the 
locality and try to make the best of these. 
By a little experimenting inthis way there 
would be raised up seedling stock that 
would be of great value to all The 
growing of seedlings should attract our 
attention just as much as the top-working 
and grafting of imported Japanese varie- 








ties. S. W. CALIKAN. 
Minnesota 
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ayaya) Winter-Fed Pigs. 


There is one point in pushing the winter-fed 
pigs along so that they may be sold early, even 
when they have to be classed as light weights, 
though well fattened at a little more ora little 
less than two hundred pounds each, which is not 
much thought of in the Eastern States, where a 
farmer keeps but one or two hogs, but in some of 
the Western States where they fatten them by 
the hundred or thousands on a farm each year, 
they like to get them to market before the visit 
of the assessor in spring, as the tax upon a 
hundred fat hogs seems quite a sum to those 
who feel that they already bear more than their 
fair share of taxation. Thus it happens that the 
yearly report of the assessors is not a fair in- 
dication of the amount of pork likely to be 
put on the market. The man who has only a 
few breeding sows, rather thin in flesh, and thus 
not appraised very high on May 1, may be able to 
sellfrom eachone from a dozen to twenty fat 
pigs,in two litters, before the assessor comes 
round again, and they will not appear in his re- 
ports. Combining this with the fact, now well 
established by the experiment stations, that after 
the pig is large enough to dress two hundred 
pounds each pound of gain requires more food to 
make it than it does before they reach that 
weight, and we cannot wonder that they send 
light-weight pigs to market in the spring. And 
many are willing to pay better prices for such 
pork well fattened than for the heavier hogs. 
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Grafting Apple Trees. 
Scions for grafting may be cut in fall or early 
winter when the branches are not frozen, or in 
the spring up tothe time of setting them if the 
buds are not too much swollen. We have been 
told that scions on which the buds were swollen 
would live if the buds*were rubbed off, so that 
they would not draw the sap from the scion faster 
than the stock could supply it, but we never 
tested that method. The principal thing in graft- 
ing is to get scions from vigorous, healthy 
trees, whose productiveness and the quality of 
fruit is known. This is of more importance 
than the way the work is done, for it is better 
to have adead scion than a living one that is 
worthless. For one who desires to set but few 
grafts it will be better to get the grafting wax 
already prepared from some reliable agricultural 
warehouse or seed store, but a good wax can be 
made with one pound of resin,a half pound of bees- 
wax and four liquid ounces of linseed oil. We like 
the latter better than the four ounces of beef fal- 
low some advise. If this wax is kept warm and 
narrow strips of cotton cloth dipped in it, and 
wound around the stock and scion after it has 





a bandage on a cut finger, but some people can- 
noidotavts properly. 
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A Cheap Balanced Ration. 


ation at Durham, N. H., Prof. W. D. Gibbs of the 


corn stover at $8 per ton, red clover at $12, en- 


each, cottonseed meal at $28, gluten meal at $31, 
and oats at $31. From these he could com- 
pound several desirable rations, but most of them 
cost more than the product of an ordinary good 


product should betwenty pounds of milk a day, 
worth 1} cents a pound, or thirty cents a day. 
But with eighteen pounds of corn stover, 


) Hay and Corn Fodder. 


been put in place, the job is as simple as putting | igan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri. 


banks loans have increased hardly at all during 
At the meeting of the State Dairymen’s Associ- | the year. 

College Experiment Station said that he had been | last week included 1452 cattle, 151 sheep,8190 quar- 
studying the question of economically feeding the | ters of beef from Boston; 1379 cattle,1598 sheep, 7515 
milch cow. He had as rations to choose from, | quarters of beef from New York; 604 cattle, 162 


silage at $3, timothy hay at $18, bran at $22, lin- | beef from Philadelphia; 738 cattle, 1397 sheep 
seed meal at $30, corn meal and gluten feed at $27 | from Portland and 707 cattle from Newport News, 


cow would pay for. He estimated that her | 434 cattle, 151 sheep to Glasgow, 100 cattle to Hull, 


forty pounds of ensilage, one pound of bran, 
two of corn meal and three of cottonseed 
meal, he had a mixture that would keep a cow 
in good milking condition at a cost of twenty 
cents aday. In this ration he has not taken in'd 
consideration the making any gain in flesh, or the 
value of the manure, both of which would be 
nereased by giving a part of red clover instead 
of so much corn stover, without greatly increas- 
ing the cost of ration. 
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Tobacco Stems and Dust. 


The waste material from the cigar factories is 
a good fertilizer, containing both nitrogen and 
potash, but it has so many other valualle qual- 
ities that the farmer and gardener should not 
fail to obtain some every year. Placed around 
the squash vines in the hill it almost surely drives 
away the fly which isthe mother of the borer, 
and scattered along the onion rows it serves the 
same purpose, for the little black fly that causes 
the onion maggot. In fact,nearly, if not quite 
all the insects which damaged our plants and 
trees by laying an egg of which the larva will be 
a borer, and thus cannot be reached by poisonous 
sprays, will be repelled by the use of tobacco 
stems or dust around the stem of the plant The 
claim has been made that the borers that infest 
our apple and peach orchards can be driven away 
by winding tobacco leaves around the trunk of the 
tree, just above where the borers usually enter 
them. When this is wet the juice that runs down 
not only makes it unpleasant for the fly to stay 
there, but if she deposits a few eggs when the 
tree is dry, the first wet day is likely to send 
down a decoction strong enough to destroy the 
vitality of the eggs or kill the young larva. We 
do not claim it to be sure, in all of these cases, as 
something will depend on the weather, but 
with frequent showers to keep it wet, it will 
greatly reduce the trouble from these insect 
pests. 
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Corn Planting. 


Many of the tests at experiment stations have 
shown better yields from planting moderately 
early, rather than very early; from planting a 
larger number of kernels per acre than most good 
farmers think advisable; from planting smal) 
growing varieties in rows closer together than is 
best for large varieties; from giving shallow 
and level cultivation rather than deep and 
ridged cultivation; from planting rather shallow 
early and deeper in late planting. Other trials 
have seemed to show that very frequent cul- 
tivation does not repay its cost; that it is im- 
portant to cultivate as soon as may be after 
rains; that deep cultivation while the stalks are 
small may be helpful, if followed by shallow cult- 
ure, says the agricultural column of the Hartford 
Times. It also adds that the farmer will be bet- 
ter satisfied if he tries some experiments of this 
kind himself, and tries them more than one sea- 
son, that he may be sure that the change in 
method and not the season has changed results. 
With all of which we agree. 
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Reports from the Western States now seem to 
indicate a larger acreage of corn planted this 
year, and possibly more of the meadows broken 
up and put inthe corn crop, but as these will 
probably be those which yield the least hay, the 
increased use of the corn shredder may make 
hay more abundant in our market another win- 
ter, if the season is at all favorable. When ail 
the corn-growing sections save and shred their 
fodder, or put it into silos, they can either keep 
more stock or sell more hay. As the market is 
now the former would seem most profitable if 
stockers and feeders do not cost too much. 





Agricultural implement Trade. 

The reports from the great wheat-growing sec- 
tions are so encouraging that the manufacturers 
of agricultural implements are said to be increas- 
ing their force of salesmen. Last year they re- 
duced them, because of the loss from insects in 
the Southwest and from the drought. While they 
will push the mowers, reapers and binders, they 
will not neglect plows and cultivators, and proba- 
bly will try to sell anything they have on their 
lists, as prices of farm products have been high 
enough to leave the farmers in very good condi- 
tion to buy, even if the crops were not as large as 
in some years. And if lightning does not strike 
twice in a place, they may have better crops this 

ear. 
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—It is said that on account of the light snows 







akes short roads. 
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nd light loads. 
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ood for everything 
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—A definite protocol between the United 
States and Colombia has been delivered tv Sec- 
retary Hay whereby Columbia gives unqualified 
assent to Amer can control of the Panama canal. 

— Pork and lard are not further chanced, 
though hogs are the highest for several months. 
Long cut and heavy backs $21.25, medium $20.25, 
lean ends $21.50, bean pork $17.50 to $18, fresh 
ribs 13 cents, corned and fresh shoulders 10 cents, 
smoked shoulders 10} cents, lard 11} cents, in 
pails 113 to 123 cents, hams 12} cents, skinned 
hams 13} cents, sausage 10 cents, Frankfurt 
sausages 9} cents, boiled hams 18 cents, bacon 12} 
to 134 cents, bolognas 9 cents, pressed hams 12 
cents, raw leaf lard 114 cents, rendercd leaf lard 
113 cents, in pails 12§ to 123 cents, pork tongues 
$22.50, loose salt pork 11 cents, briskets 114 cents, 
Sausage meat 9} cents, Quaker scrapple 10 cents, 
country-dressed hogs 8 cents. 

——Mutton .and lamb is firm, though quiet; 
veals easier: Lambs 10 to 12 cents, fancy and 
Brightons 10} to 12} cents, yearlings 8 to 10} cents, 
muttons 8} to 10} cents, fancy 9 to 11 cents, veals 
94 to 104 cents, fancyand Br ightons 10 to 11 cents. 

—tThe exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending March 29 included 53,350 pounds 
butter and 394,600 pounds cheese. For the sam 
week last year the exyorts inc)uded 49,000 pounds 
butter, 285,805 pounds cheese and 382,183 pounds 
oleo. 

—Beef is very firm, though trade was dull: 
Very choice sides 9} to 10 cents, extra sides 94 to 
93 cents, heavy 8} to 9 cents, good 8} to 84 cents, 
light grass and cows 7 to 8 cents, extra hinds 11 
to 12cen!s, good 10 to 104 cents, light 83 to 9 cents, 
extra forces 7 to 8 cents, heavy 64 to 6} cents, 
good 6} to 64 cents, light 5} to 6 cents, backs 6} to 
10 cents, rattles 5} to 64 cents, chucks 7 to 8} cents, 
short ribs 8} to 14 cents, rounds 7to 9} cents, 
rumps 9 to 13 cents, rumps and loins 10 to 15 cents, 

oins 13 to 17 cents. 

—tThe visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on March 29, included 49,565,000 
bushels of wheat, 8,799,000 bushels of corn, 3,146,- 
090 bushels of oats, 2,099,000 bushels of rye, and 
1,575,000 bushels of barley. Compared with a 
week ago, this shows a decrease of 1,383,000 
bnshels of wheat, 3(9,000 bushels of corn, 73,000 
bushels of oats and 184,000 bushels of barley, with 
an increase of 29,000 bushels of rye. On March 30, 
1901, the supply was 54,740,000 bushels of wheat, 
22,287,000 bushels of corn, 11,156,000 bushels of 
oats, 1,109,000 bushels of rye and 1,062,000 bushels 
of barley. 

—Eggs have been coming freely the past 
week, but demand is good and prices are firm. 
Nearby and Cape eggs are in demand at 17 to 18 
cents. Northern and Eastern choice fresh at 15} 
to 19 cents, but Indiana fancy mostly at 153 cents, 
a few reaching 16 cents. Fair to good Eastern 15 
cents, Western selected 154 cents, fair to good 15 
cents, and dirties 14 to 144 cents. Some Western 
storage eggs coming in at 16 cents. Duck eggs at 
25 cents for Baltimore and 22 to 23 cents for 
Western. Goose eggs quiet, with light receipts at 
60 cents adozen. The receipts last month were 
100,667 cases, against 121,391 cases in March of 
last year. 

—Maple syrup is plentiful at 75 to 80centsa 
gallon for choice heavy, 60 to 65 cents for light 
weight. Sugar at 11 to 12 cents a pound for choice 





in Arizona mountains the water supply in Flag- 
staff is inadequate, ana the railroads are selling 
it at $125 per tank car. Wedo not wonder they 
want the Government to supply water for irriga 
tion. 

——Dr. Cabelle Whitehead, the chief assayer of 
the mint bureau, believes that the world’s gold 
production will in the next year reach $400,000,000. 
In 1900 it was $225,000,000, a falling off, on account 
of the Transvaal war, from $307,000,000, which 
holds the present record. In 1882 the world’s 
gold production was only $95,000,000, and for the 
30 years from 1860 to 1890 it averaged about $112,- 
900,000. 

— In Boston the retail prices on anthracite 
coal were last Monday cut 50 cents a ton, to take 
effect at once. The new schedule of prices is: 
Stove and nut, $6; Shamokin, $6.25; egg, $5.75; 
broken, $5.50; pea, $4.25; Franklin, $7.25. 

—The shipments of dairy products from New 
York last week included 385 packages of butter to 
Liverpool and 4835 boxes of cheese, of which 1197 
went to Liverpool, 2730 to Bristol, 708 to Hull and 
200 to Glasgow. 

—tThe Cromwell’s Head was a hotel near 
King’s Chapel, Boston, in 1762,and the British 
Coffee House was on King street. The first 
theatrical performance in Boston is said to have 
been given there in 1750 by British officers. On 
Boston Neck about this time stood the George 
Tavern. According to historians, the General 
Court met there at one time, and not far away 
the American army threw up entrenchments 
which prevented the British from leaving Boston 
in that direction. The hotel at tnis time was 
visited daily by General Washington, who went 
there to consult with his officers and others. 
—tThe total shipments of boots and shoes from 
Boston this week have been 84,513 cases, against 
94,595 cases last week, corresponding period last 
year 92,975. The total shipments thus far in 1902 
have been 1,116,400 vases, against 1,122,254 cases in 
1901. 

— It is a curious fact that, while many ancient 
manuscripts are almost illegible from the ink 
fading, manuscripts of the fifth and twelfth cent- 
uries have, so far, shown hardly any trace of fad- 
ng. 

—tThe world’s exports of grain last week were 
reported as 5,832,110 bushels of wheat from six 
countries, and 2,867,205 bushels of corn from three 
countries. Of this the United States supplied 
2,904,110 bushels of wheat and 139,205 bushels of 
corn. 

—tTrafton makes the exports from Atlantic 
and Gulf ports last week to include 176,100 barrels 
of flour, 1,507,000 bushels of wheat, 244,000 bushels 
of corn, 2150 barrels of pork, 16,813,000 pounds 
of lard, 22,618 boxes of meats. 

—In Chicago cattle are selling at the highest 
prices in 25 years with but one exception. The 
top price paid for beef cattle is $7.40. In March, 
1882, the top price was $7.65. The average for 
the month is $1.50 above that for the last 25 years. 
— Out of the total increase of $314,238,748 in 
national bank loans, as compared with a year 
ago, $101,844,934 was due to expansion in the 
Eastern States, exclusive of New England, and 
$139,417,826 to expansion in the “‘ middle Western 
States,” comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 


At Chicago national bank loans show expansion 
Of $28,200,000 over a year ago, and at St. Louis 
$20,800,000. These compare with $37,100,000 in- 
crease at New York city. In the New England 


—tThe exports of live stock ar.d dressed beef 


sheep from Baltimore; 585 cattle, 700 quarters of 


atotal of 5465 cattle, 4681 sheep and 16,411 quar- 
tersof beef from all ports. Of this, 3396 cattle, 
4388 sheep, 13,325 quarters of beef went to Liver- 
pool, 1505 cattle, 2251 quarters of beefjto London, 


800 quarters of beef to Southampton, 30 cattle, 142 
sheep, 125 quarters of beef to Bermuda and West 
Indies. 


small cakes, large cakes 10 to 11 cents, tubs and 
Pails 9 to 10 cents. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


PORTLAND STREET 


Boston, Mass. 


No. 11 











If you have a kitten or are interested 
in them you should send for circular 
how to feed and proper tonics for them. 
WALNUT RIDGE FARMS 
Box 2023, Boston, Mass. 





POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 
Hew te Do It, and All About Profite 
able Peultry Raising. 
Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses 3 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Foultry: Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 
Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH- 
MAN. 
WALNUT COMPANY, 

Box 3254, Boston, Mass. 


Svecial Medicine Chest 
FOR CATS. 


WALNUT TONIC PILLS, - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT WORM PILLS, - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT FIT PILLS, - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT BOWEL PILLS, PRICE 25 CENTS 


Articles of unquestionable value. Tested by 
most prominent fanciers. Taken coety by lodg- 
ingin bits of bread, fish or meat. Sent by mail 
on receipt of price. 
Cc. N. CRITTENTON CO., 

115 Fulten St., New York City. 
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Fashion will now insist upon fireproof 


hotels. 


> 
o> 





sven the Horticultural Society has its 


differences of opinion. 
oo 





Every dog has his day, of course, but it’s 


only the very fine dogs that have a week. 
<> 








The brown-tail moth can hardly be blamed 


for having a very poor opinien of the Lynn 
public schools. 


><> 
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The last fifteen minutes of the time limit 
set by Mr. Rockefeller on his gift to Barnard 
were exciting enough to be dramatized. 

—_— i ail 

Itis rumored that Menelek, emperor of 
Abyssinia, is coming over to visit us. What 
is the Abyssinian fur hoch der Kaiser? 
_-<>>— 














Weare threatened with darkness in the 


park o’ evenings. But we doubt if all who 


enjoy the parks are equally terrified at the 


prospect. 





People are always happy at their golden 
weddings. Perhaps this is why the news- 
paper press takes such pleasure in publish- 
ing their photographs. : 

-~>- — 

It is not every author who can not only 
dramatize her book, but can afford to pro- 
duce the result at her own risk. 
gratulate Mrs. Ward. 

eh ose 

Truly it seems like dropping vinegar into 

a lacerated heart when a former sweetheart 











We con- 


refuses to return the disconsolate his pres- 


ents until after she has consulted her hus- 
band. 





»— 
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A contemporary remarks that it seems to 


be practically settled that Boston can take 
care of its own Common. For the sake of 
exactness wouldn’t it be better to say 


a9» 


may? 4 

It is not often that a city gets so much 
reflected honor from the birthday of a living 
citizen as have come our way during the 
past week in direct tribute to EdWward 
Fverett Hale. 











—~<>>- 
It is hard to believe that the . police force 





would be anything but improved if the mem- 


bers were made sure of their positions for 
so long a time as they properly performed 
their duties. 
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The licensing of cats isapparently another 
great movement not yet ripe enough to 
blossom. Meantime the midnight voices of 
those most concerned sound neither sadder 
nor more joyous. 





_ ++ ——— 

We are glad to note the growth of the 

opinion thatthe next subway ought to be 

considered as part of agreat problem of 

metropolitan transportation, and not as a 
little locar business proposition. 


>_> 


Booker Washington’s biography is being 





translated into Finnish, and the end is not | expected to appear. 
e been | Serted in holes about a foot deep, 


yet, although it is already said to hav 
printed in French, German, Spanish and 
Hindustani, as well as in English. 
~~ 
The union bakers threaten that there 
shall be no baking of beans on Sunday morn- 
ing without extra pay. 








that are baked Saturday night, anyway. 
~~ >o 





Christmas seems out of place in the | burned. 
papers at this season, but, fortunately, it’s | 9°’ 
a different kind of Christmas from the one | Cicida seventeen years later. 
to which we are accustomed. There is no | 
danger of getting the spirit of the two | 


mixed. 








+ >> 


Mr. Lawson’s new postoftice building at | 


| eaten by cattle, but that in a ton of the pulp | field in the dairy and kitchen, where the use | 


Dreamwold seems to have been a tempta- 
tion to the ambitious. The builder, how- 
ever, is satisfied with the former postmis- 
tress, if not with the former architecture of 


The matter, how- | 
ever, is not over serious; beans taste better | 


£ 


keep them handy for the possible burglar 
would know whatto do with their weapons 
even if the burglar materialized; certainly, 
many of them don’t know what to do with 
their guns while waiting for him. 


2 
_> 


We confess that we have not sympathized 
deeply with the subtlety of the wine man 
who succeeded in substituting French cham- 
pagne for German in christening the *‘ Me- 
teor.”? In fact, German champagne has 
seemed to us distinctly more appropriate ; 
anda patriotic German yacht would prob- 
ably take more kindly to California claret 
than French fizz as a substitute. - 
>- 


The month of March has been on its good 
behavior this year. It came in as a lamb 
and departed asa lamb. The lion was left 
out at the close, and, in fact, made but little 
appearance during the month itself. Even 
the weather bureau was at a loss to 
prophesy the freaks of nature during the 
last month, but, as a whole, it was 
‘a very satisfactory exhibit of what 
|} March can do. Unfortunately for rura 
work and lumber business, the early 
wasting of the snow reduced the cords 
of wood hauled in, and the thousands of 
sawlogs expected to be banked on the great 
rivers. Quite a percentage of the cut of 
saw logs in Maine remains back. several 
miles from the driving streams, and cannot 











be hauled in until next year. 





->—- 
- Science in Agriculture. 


The seventeen-year cicida makes its ap- 
pearance this spring and summer in larger 
broods than for many years past, and in 
very widely separated parts of the coun- 
try. Soimportant is the work of checking 
it in time that the Department of Agricult- 
ure has issued a special builetin and 
map regarding the* locust, and _ several 
of the State bulletins devote more or less 
attention to the creature. There is a 
large eastern brood central over the south- 
eastern parts of Pennsylvania, the north- 


ern part of New Jersey and the 
southern part of New York. South of 


these points a branch of the brood will 
include Maryland, northern Delaware and 
parts of Virginia and West Virginia. In 
the West, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, southern 
Michigan and _ northern Kentucky will 
have the visitors in numbers. Then there 
are scattered colonies of the locusts in 
Tennessee, Georgia and Wisconsin and a 
few other States. The locusts do con- 
siderable damage to fruit trees, injuring 
them by laying eggs in them for the young 
to hatch out. The insects are not as in- 
jurivus to crops as they are disagreeable 
to the inhabitants of the country by virtue 
of the noise they. make. When the brood 
is very large they make life almost un- 
bearable in the country. There is no ab- 
solutely sure method of destroying the 
cicida and preventing its appearance where 
they are due. It is possible, however, 
to limit their numbers and _ practically 





What was practically the maiden speech 
nthe Senate of Senator Dolliver of Ohio 
was delivered one day last week during the 
discussion of the oleomargarine bill. Sena- 
tor Dolliver’s speech was an admirable de- 
fence of the cow, forming a picture as he 
spoke of the prosperous farms of the 
Iowans, “‘ wrapped in the arms of the rivers 
Missouri and the Mississippi.’ During 
the course of his talk, being a believer 
of illustration better than description, he 
produced from his desk numerous deceptive 
signs of the oleo dealers and also a package 
of the much-discussed oleomargarine. This 
package he stated was marked according to 
law, but he challenged any senator to find 
such label. Seuator Tillman, always ready 
for the fray, accepted, but after an exhaust- 
ive examination acknowledged his defeat. 
Laughingly, Senator Dolliver showed snugly 
tucked away in the very last fold of the wax 
wrapper, in small design, the label marking 
the package as oleomargarine. 


Anent the restrictions which are placed 
by Germany on American farm products 
imported into that country, Secretary Wil- 
son of the Department of Agriculture 
pointed out to the President and Cabinet at 
a meeting last week the fact that this coun- 
try secures large amounts of food products 
from Germany, many of which could be re- 
quired to show a higher standard in analy- 
sis than they donow. He stated that the 
allegations of Germany that injurlous pre- 
servatives and chemicals are used in Amer- 
can meats and other food products could be 
made to apply just as well to products com- 
ing to this country from Germany by rigid 
examination and regulations, such as Ger- 
many has in force against American prod- 
ucts. 

Secretary Wilson made no direct recom- 
mendation of retaliation on Germany, but 
he pointed out that if this country should be 
disposed to put into force the strict require- 
ments that Germany exercises on American 
goods, millions of dollars of German products 
would be shut out of the United States each 
year. The Secretary’s remarks impressed 
the Cabinet very seriously. 

The New York Cornell Experiment Sta- 
tion has been continuing its experiments in 
the culture of potatoes along the same lines 
as in previous years, and some additional re- 
sults have been noted by the Department of 
Agriculture. ‘On a soil well supplied with 
humus the moisture may be conserved even 
through a severe drought, and a fair crop of 
potatoes produced,”’ says the report. The 
great importance of thorough tillage has been 
very clearly brought out in the experiments, 
but it has also shown that intensive tillage 
alone is not sufficient to produce a large 
yleld of potatoes, as it may be overdone. 
During a drought, only so much tillage is 
needed as will keep the surface mulch 
loose and thoroughly dry. The dryer the 
surface layer of soil, the more slowly will 
moisture be absorbed by it from the soil be- 
neath. A practice which has been deemed 
wise by the experiments is harrowing 





to prevent their appearance so as to be- 
|come an unbearable nuisance. This is | 
} accomplished by injecting carbon bisul- 
'phide into the ground where they are | 
This should be in-| 
but | 
never nearer than a foot and a half from the | 
base of trees. ‘The fumes of the carbon bisul- | 
phidejspreads in the earth in all directions 
and tends to destroy the brood. In spite of 
this, however, some will appear, and when 
they do come forth rigid search should be | 
made on the trees for the eggs which the | 
All such | 





j} adults will lay on the twigs. 


In this way effective measures will | 
be taken to prevent the appearance of the | 
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Beet Sugar Pulp as Cattle Food. | 

In experimenting with the pulp of beets | 
used for making sugar, the agricultural | 
station of Michigan reports that it is readily | 


potato land before the plants appear above 
ground. Theuse of Bordeaux mixture in 
nearly every case resulted in an increased 
yield, even when blight was not prevalent. 
Pruning potato vines to one main stem, on 
the other hand, was not beneficial. 

But the report adds that methods of pro- 
cedure which are applicable during one 
season must be modified to meet the 
requirements of another; the treatment of 
one soil, which in that instance is correct, 
may be radically wrong when applied to 
another. Success will be attained only by 


\limbs and twigs should be cut off and | thorough familiarity with the plant and its 


habits of growth, and then conditions must 
be made to meet as completely as possible 


the requirements of the plant. 


The Maryland Experiment Station has 
been experimenting with the disinfecting 
properties of washing powders, showing 
that while they will never supplant the bet- 
ter known disinfectants in surgical cases or | 
contagious diseases, they can finda useful | 


| there is only about two hundred pounds of | of all other disinfectants are either objec- | 


the postoftice; and the bulk of public senti- | 


ment appears to agree with him. 


— 





A minor genius near Boston has patented 
an arrangement to prevent young men’s 
trousers from bagging atthe knees. 
should be a great boon to those whose minds 
have been sotaken up already with the 
provlem that they have had no time for 
anything else. 
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The smoke nuisance has been obligingly 
speaking for itself, and incidentally against 
itself, for some little time. 





Cleveland expert who is coming to the Hub | the whole mass. 


to lecture on the same subject will be able 
to calla more general attention to the re- 
sults already achieved by the smoke. 

The prospective arrival in New York of a 
conductor of Wagner who is ‘“‘as good as 
Seidl’ harks back to the earlier days of 
opera in that city and an allegiance that 
still keeps many of the old enthusiasts away 
from modern performances. 

Public Accountant Chase finds that Dame 
Boston is living so much beyond her income 
that she must either decrease her expendi- 
tures, or find some very immediate way to 
make a larger income. 
answer some of the advertisements for 
* persons of refined habits to make money 
at home; no canvassing.” 
>> -—__—_—__— 

Prince George of Bavaria is reported to 
have added to the gayety incident to a recent 
scientific lecture in Munich, by reminding 

















the lecturer that’ the royal family of Bava- | 


ria could not possibly be descended from 
apes, seeing that the Wittelbachers were 
placed on earth to rule. The learned scien- 
tist might have replied that so were the apes, 
and the noble Wittelbachers proved it. 


>> 
>> 


The Mexican portion of the audience 
failed to appreciate the attitude of certain 
American spectators the other day at a 
Juarez bull fight. The Americans cheered 
the bull as a reward for his unexpected feat 
of tossing the premier matador. But the 
Mexicans ought to admit that if onegoes to 
a bull fight, one ought to be impersonal,— 
each for himself, and may the best beast 
win. 








> 
Cecil Rhodes has done his own sincerity 
of purpose high honor in his provision for 
English, American and German scholar- 
ships at Oxford. May they help the pur- 
pose for which they are established: ** For a 
good understanding between England, Ger- 
many and the United States will secure the 
peace of the world, and educational rela- 
tions form the strongest tie.” 


in 
> 





One can hardly expect a six-year-old child 
to know whether or not a gun is loaded. 
But the person who owns a gun ought to 
know enough to keep it out of the way of 
children. Firearms have their uses, but it is 
doubtful whether the majority of those who 


It’s a pity she can’t | 


| 


jing to find some way of accomplish- 
ing this. The beet pulp forms a 


This | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| culent foods can be had in abundance. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


Perhaps the | and grain, it tendsto moisten and sweeten 








dry matter, the rest being water. If more 
pulp it would have far more feeding value | 
than at present, and the factory people | 
would advance their own interests in try- | 


succulent food that has its economical 
use in every feeding ration, and for winter 
use it is probably better than for summer, 
when grass, corn and other natural suc- 


Still, the pulp is of value for feeding to 
milch cows, sheep and steers, and in the 
winter time when fed with hay, dry corn 


In feeding it, however, 
the fact must be borne in mind that, ac- 
cording to weight and bulk, the beet pulp 
had a small amount of dry, nourishing 
matter. Its chief function is to correct 
conditions in the stomach produced by 
an excessive amount of winter dry food. 
When fed as we feed any root crops in 
winter it proves of great benefit. Still, it 
can to a certain extent take the place of 
other foods, making it possible in any mixed 
ration to reduce the actual daily allowance 
of either grain or hay. When fed to milch | 
cows with grain or hay, it tends to increase | 
the milk flow, and lambs and ewes thrive on | 
it when fed in proper proportions. It is esti- | 
mated that twice as much of the beet pulp | 
is required as corn silage to secure the same 
amount of nourishing qualities, and on 





| this basis any feeder can figure out how | 
| much will be needed to take the place of | 








any other food. Where one is convenient 
to beet sugar factories it will pay to secure | 
some of the pulp for winter feeding, pro- | 
vided the price is very reasonable. Caution | 
must be observed in feeding the pulp that | 
has been frozen. It is better to secure the 
material before freezing weather and keep 
it where it will not freeze. 


>< 
a 





Notes from Washington, D. C. 


Apropos of the pending oleomargarine bill 
in the Senate, some interesting stories are 
being told by the senators in speaking of 
the measure for the protection of pure 
butter. 

Senator Money, one day last week, was in 
conversation with the ‘‘ Farmer” of the 
Senate, Mr. Tillman, whom he enlightened 
by stating that every pound of imitation 
butter which goes to the West Indies is 
colored a brilliant red.‘‘ The darkeys down 
there,”’ he said, ‘‘ won’t have any other 
color. They like red butter just as they 
adore red shirts or red bandanas.”’ 

**T suppose they like red lemonade at a 
circus,’”’ chimed in ** Farmer ’”’ Tillman. 

“* Yes, or the red label on a tomato can. 
I have been told that they will not purchase 
canned tomatoes if the label is printed in 
black or any other color, but insist on it 
being red.’’ 

‘* That reminds me,”’ said Senator Quarles, 
who sauntered up to the story-telling sena- 
tors, ‘Sof a Western judge, who in discuss- 
ing a certain transaction, just as we are dis- 
cussing oleomargarine, he said it had 
f-r-o-a-d, fraud, written all over its face.’’ 





tionable or dangerous. A point in favor of | 


| of this water could be expressed from the | the washing powder is that the longer it | 


is allowed to remain on _ the __ floor | 
of the creamery, the more germs _ it 
will kill, at the same time it can 
be employed in many instances where 


steam or hot water is not available. A good 
plan, the station advises, is to first rinse 
the can free of all milk by the use of cool 
water, then pour in moderately warm water 
and add a solution of the washing powder, 
thoroughly shake it so that the solution 
reaches every nook and corner, then rinse 
with clean water. Tinware cleaned by this 
method will be as thoroughly sterilized, the 
station claims, as though turned over a jet 
of uteam for a few seconds. 

The choice of washing powders is more a 
matter of : price, according to the station’s 
experiments, and it is doubtful if there is 
one with any more merit than a number of 
others. Washing powd: rs should, however, 
never be bought in large quantities, as tne 
free alkali forms a carbon in contact 
with air which decreases its value. Large 
creameries might buy by the keg, but in 
small dairies or for household use, it is 
better to buy in packages at wholesale 
prices by taking, say one hundred ‘pounds; 
if these packages are air tight, they ought 
to keep for months. 

Experiments conducted with washing 
soda showed that it is just as desirable as 
washing powder, except that the crystals 
when coming in contact with the air crum- 
ble away to a white powder, which hinders, 
rather than helps, the washing, by rising to 
the surface. 

Contrary tothe general belief, baking soda 
is not an effective disinfectant. lt has the 
power of destroying the sour odor caused by 
sour milk, by mixing with the acid which 
causes it, yet 1t does not cleanse the vessel. 
It has the same /effect, the station adds, as 
the placing of perfume on an unwashed 
person. 





Care that Means Pure Milk. 

Up near Dover Plains, N. Y., is a small 
barn with freshly whitewashed doors. 

The deors are a signpost for a regime of 
cleanliness which makes the barn an object 
of interest in the surrounding country. 

Within, the walls are whitewashed, the 
floors strewn with land lime, and the roof of 
the loft covered with terra-cotta cartridge 
paper. The manure gutter is ciean and dry, 
and in the stalls a litter of fresh straw is 
covered with dry leaves. As a result of 
such care there is no odor, and the cool, 
clean barn appears like a fit habitation for 
such tender animals as cows,—cows, more- 
over, that are expected to produce pure, 
healthful milk. 

This model barn brings up the story of 
how @ farmer, without the advantages of 
large milk producers and assisted only by 
his wife, is able to send to New York milk 
that has run as low in bacteria as three hun- 
dred to the cubic centimetre, and even in 
winter shows only one or two thousand. 
This is doing from thirty to fifteen times 
better than the standard required for certi- 
fication by the milk commission of the | 





County Medical Society. 

Several months ago, when the Rockefeller 
Institute began to co-operate with Prof. 
William Hallock Park in his work of im- 
proving New York’s milk suppiy, a trained 
laboratory worker, under the direction of 
Professor Park, visited the farms in Dover 
Plains. Encouraged by his New York 
dealer, au public-spirited citizen and a prac- 
tical philanthropist, one farmer in particu- 
lar began with right good will to follow the 
suggestions of the professor’s assistant. 

Co.uing from a _ bacteriologist well in- 
formed as to cau3es of contamination, and 
fortified by the experience gained from visit- 
ing many farms, these suggestions were 
very practical ways of keeping the bacteria 
out of milk. The barn, the animals, the 
utensils and the methods employed were 
scrutinized and possible improvements 
pointed out. A visit to the place, and ob- 
servation of the daily routine, will illustrate 
what has been accomplished by the cordial 


co-operation of farmer and _ scientific 
worker. 
The barn has been described. The ten- 


ants of itare out for their daily airing, 
which always takes place during the sunny 
hours of the day. In an adjoining field 
‘ they may be seen, a round dozen‘of plump, 
well-groomed milch cows—Jerseys, most of 
them, with a mouse-colored Alderney, a 


strongly marked belter. 

At a glance at the cows one is struck by 
the marks of care and good condition, the 
entire body free of dirt, the sleek hide, 
trimmed tail and gleaming udders. The 
good treatment they receive shows in their 
gentle ways, for, like pets, they want to 
make friends with visitors. 

When the airing is over and in preparation 
for milking time they are enclosed in the 
barn, fed their ration of grain and left for 
several hours warm, cosey and rested. 

The cows attended to, the farmer repairs 
to his dairy-room. This is a separate build- 
ing, isolated from the homestead, and a 
model of cleanliness that puts to shame 
many a home kitchen. Made of fresh pine 
boards, its sweet, clean odor is reminiscent 
of an Adirondack cabin, and its spotless 
floor and walls are proof of the scrubbing 
administered after each bottling. 

To one side is the aerator, a hollow, coni- 
cal-shaped affair, its interior heaped with 
ice, while without it is wrapped in folds of 
clean cheesecloth. Around the room ex- 
tends a shelf, studded with upright pegs, on 
which are placed the cleaned sterilized 
bottles. Nearby, in covered boxes, are 
stored the pasteboard and stencil certificate 
caps, and also, when not in use, the milking 
pails. 

When milking time arrives the farmer’s 
first duty is to adjust the throat latch which 
is designed to keep the cows, once cleaned 
and ready for milking, from laying down. 
His throat latch is simple and effective, 
nothing but a cord attached to the stall posts 
and looped under the head of the animal. 

Then the cows are cleaned, their flanks 
receiving especial attention, and most im- 
portant of all, the udders being thoroughly 
washed. Next the farmer prepares himself 
for the milking. 

His working clothes are discarded for a 
fresh, sterilized milking suit, the hands and 
arms are washed with soap and water, and, 
lastly, the fingers rubbed in vaseline. This 
last act is a very important one, for the 
vaseline softens and moistens the fingers, 
thus removing the necessity of using the 
fore milk, which, having collected in the 
teats, is heavily charged with bacteria. 

Ready then for milking, the farmer on his 
way to the barn stops at the dairy-room and 
secures his milking pail. This isan upright 
narrow can, with an eight-inch opening at 
the top and provided with a tight-fitting 
cover. Arriving at the barn, he carefully 
hangs the cover ona hook, and then, hold- 
ing the pail at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
milks a cow. Milking acow by a skillful 
milker requires but five minutes, and the 
pail is immediately covered and carried to 
the dairy-room, where the bottling takes 
place. 

As soon as one cow is milked the bottling 
begins. Previously the aerator was filled 





Guernsey, an Ayrshire, a Holstein and a | 
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Getting Rid of Domestic Pests. 
To the bringing into our homes of fabrics, 


sources, in these days of universal travel, 


the house of some of the most annoying or 
destructive insects. If the conditions are 
avorable to the Jife of these insects they 
will increase with marvelous rapidly. If, 
on the other hand, one is reasonably watch- 
ful and uses all necessary precautions, it 
will not be difficult to live free from any 
serious trouble with any of these pests. In 
this article it has seemed wise to treat care- 
fully the most troublesome insects rather 
than a great number supreficially. 

Keep the house and surroundings clean, 
dry and well aired. Do not keep kitchen 
garbage, wet cleaning-cloths, dishcloths or 
towels in the house. Burn or otherwise dis- 
pose of the garbage; wash and dry all clean- 
ing cloths every day. Keep cereals in tin, 
stoneware or glass receptacles; wood har- 
bors insects. Fill all the cracks in walls and 
floors. Wasl floors, closets and drawers 
with carbolic water. If unwelcome visitors 
appear in any part of the house use a strong 
solution of carbolic water for injecting into 
cracks and grooves; five ounces of water to 
one of carbolic crystals. 

When preparing closets or boxes for wool- 
ens brush them free from dust, and then in- 
ject carbolic water into all the cracks, 
grooves and joinings. Or, boxes and closets 





about. 


| pound 
| water. Carbolice crystals may be purchased 
in pound bottles, which cost about sixty 
cents. 
of cold water and heated slowly to about 
150°, when the crystals will begin to melt. 
Put a pad of paper under the bottle. The 
bottle should be marked *‘ Poison,’’ and be 
kept out of the reach of children and _ irre- 
sponsible people. 

| Examine beds and bedrooms frequently, 
| particularly those occupied by travelers or 
| servants. Keep the cellar clean and dry and 
well whitewashed. All danger comes from 
dark or hidden places. The dirt that is in 
sight rarely causestrouble. Have the doors 
and windows thoroughly screened to keep 
out moths, flies and mosquitoes. 

Fleas hide in tloors and walls, and in and 
under carpets. Asa rule, any of the follow- 
ing methods will eradicate them: A tho:- 
ough treatment of the room with naphtha; 
taking the carpets and upholstered furni- 
| ture out of doors and saturating them with 

naphtha; cleaning the room with carbolic 








_to the brim with ice and the pasteboard | water, injecting it into all eracxs and ledges ; 


caps sterilized in a pan ona small stove. | spraying every part of the room and fur- 


The milk is first poured through a strainer | 
into a receiving vat. 

The strainer is home-made, comprising | 
several thicknesses of cheese cloth and wire, | 
and when in use is attached with clothespins 
to the rim of the receiving vat. This rests 
upon the ice-covered top of the aerator, so 
the all-important cooling process begins at 
once. 

From the vat the milk trickles in a hun- 
dred tiny streams over the cool surface of 
the aerator. Its temperature is thus reduced 
to 40° F., which point the bacteria are 
stunned and their growth retarded. The 
milk is then ready to be drawn into bottles. 

This is done by the farmer’s wife, who 
takes a shining bottle from the shelf, fills it 
immediately, inserts a sterilized pasteboard 
cap ;_the certificate is then drawn on and the 
bottle placed in the shipping box. This 
also is tightly packed with ice, so that 
during transit to New York the temperature 
of the milk remains at the safety point and 
the milk delivered to the consumer as pure 
as when it came from the cow.—New York 
Sun. 
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Increase the Corn Crop. 


We have more than once called the atten- 
tion of our readers. to the importance of 
growing more corn in the Eastern States, 
and not being at the mercy of those States 
which are or may be subject to drought, as 
they were last year, or to the railroads, that 
do not ask what is most needed by the 
people along their lines, but what class of 
freight will pay the most tonnage per mile. 

Almost any land, excepting swamp, in 
New England, will grow a crop of corn, we 
care not how sandy or gravelly it may be, 
but a little supply of the proper plant food, 
like that in the Mapes Corn Manure, will 
largely increase the crop. We would not 
warrant the use of it to bring 213 bushels of 
shelled corn per acre, as it did in Yates 
County, N. Y., but we believe that an acre 
of old pasture land, which will scarcely 
afford Ssubsistence for a half-dozen full- 
grown grasshoppers during the summer, can 
be made to grow fodder enough to feed one 
or two cows -during the winter, and corn 
enough to fatten as many pigs, if the skim- 
milk is mixed with it. There was an old 
farmer who told us years ago that an acre of 
corn would feed a cow and fatten a hog if 
properly cared for, and we are more sure 
now that he was right than we were then. 

We hope our readers will not only send 
for the pamphlets, mailed free by the Mapes 
Formula and Guano Company, but will test 
their fertilizers for a corn crop, and if they 
do not get 213 bushels of corn per acre, we 
feel sure that they will find ‘‘a prize in 
every package ”’ they buy, on{whatever soil 
or crop they may use it if used according to 
directions. 
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Humors feed on humors—the sooner you get 
rid of them, the better. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
the medicine to take. 





|of dust. 


niture with insect powder. Oftena thor- 


| ough sweeping, brushing and airing are all 


that is required to rida room entirely of 
these pests. 

Some species of the domestic cockroach | 
are to be found in all countries and climates. 
It is so well known that it needs no de- 
scription here. It generally confines itself 
to the kitchen and back part of thefhouse, 
where heat, moisture and food farefto be 
fourid. These insects collect infold wood 
and boxes of papers. Hotels and apartment , 
houses are liable to have this {pest, but if | 
onehas full control of a house there need 
be no_ difficulty in keeping it free! 
from them. Perfect cleanliness in the | 
kitchen, pantries, cellar and backyard is | 
all that is required. All garbage should | 
be burned if possible. If cockroaches are | 
in the neighborhood, they will bevattracted | 
by kitchen refuse, soiied and damp floor- 
cloths and dishtowels, particles of food, | 
etc. If these insects get into the house | 
spray all the cracks in the walls and floors 


where they are seen, and use some one of | 


the many non-poisonous preparations that | 
are sold for this purpose. There is a 
powder sold which really exterminates 
them; they are attracted by it, eat it and | 
shrivel up until they are reduced toa speck 
This process of exterminating 
them is much better than driving them to 
one’s neighbors.—Maria Parloa, in Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 
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The value of petroleum for laying dust on 
the railroads and other roads has scarcely 
proved up to its recommendations, and we | 
have seen little about its use for that pur- 
pose this vear. The winter, or possibly the 
snow of the winter, seemed to hurt its efti- 
ciency. But as a fuel it seems to be coming 
to the front very rapidly. The Southern 
Pacific Railroad lately placed an orJer for 
seventy-two steel storage tanks, with an aver 
age capacity of 50,000 barrels of oil each, or 
combined capacity of 6,300,000 barrels in all. 
On the Oakland division there are 142 loco- 
motives, of which but twenty-three are now 
oil burners, but they are changing abouta 
half dozen a month from burning coal to 
oil. In the month of January from $25,000 
to $30,000 was saved by the change, and they 
expect before this year ends to be able to 
save from $60,000 to $100,000 per month. 
We wonder if it will make passenger and 
freight rates lower. 











All through New England there is an in- 
creasing demand from city people for what 
might be termed abandoned farms, or run- 
dewn farms, for the purpose of trans- 
forming them into country residences 
for cify people. It is quite the fash- 
ion now for well-to-do people to 
have a farm in the country, or a 
rural home, where the family may con- 
gregate during the growing. season and 
enjoy the beauties and quiet of nature. 





furniture and household supplies from all | Customers for the things 


there may be charged the introduction into 


may be sprayed with naphtha, being careful | 
to have windows open and no light or fire 
Wash the walls and floors witha | 
| twenty per cent. solution of carbolic, one | 
of the crystals to five quarts of | 


The water should be put in a basin | 


-~ 
BRYAN TYSON, Carthage, N 


These new comers should be encors. 
| they will make good neighbors «: 
they 


| produce. 
aa a anal 


If there ever was a time when a: 
lesson was presented in favor of how 
duction ef beef, pork and mutton ji: 
New England States, we think the prv- 
time, with its high prices and monoy. 
group of great beef kings, is the most |, 
ble. We hope, before many years, t. 
our fine pastures dotted again with 
stock, and our farmers turning off finis}. 
beef, pork and mutton in profitable qs 
ties. 


| 


| 





—Dr. Joanes—I say, waiter, J believe y 
got palpitat on of the heart, haven't you’ 

Waiter—Yessir, and they're uncommo: 
today, sir. Will you try some, sir?—c! 
News 


Horse Powers, Wood-Sawing 
and Threshing Machines and 
Ensilage Cutters. A 


If you want the best 
power in the world for 
running cream separa- (se 
tor,ensilage cutter § 
or wood-saw, try y= 
our horse power. qa \e aol 
Easiest running, & — 


best material and le : 











will do the most bee 
work of any in the [amy 
market. 50-page @ 
pamphlet Free. eee ae ee” 
Address A,W.CRAY’S SONS, 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 
Middletown Springs, Vt. 


SAVE YOUR FRUIT ~>: 
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and use the Best Pumps. W 
These are for sale by... W 


m 
a 

a v 
® THE CHARLES J. JAGER COMPAN), » 
® 174 High St., Boston, Fass. wv 
& 


x, Catalogue and Special Price-List Mailed Free ¢ 


‘Seeeeeeeceeeeeeeecece<e << 


Grain and Hay Business 
FOR SALE. 


Oldest established 
Never a failure in the store. Nearly a 
cash trade. Good chance to sell all grades 
hay at retail prices. Good reasons for » 
No bonus asked. 


grain store in Bost 


c. A. PARSONS, 
154 Commercial St., Boston, Wass. 












MAULE’S 
Quick -Growing 
Seeds & Plants 


Planted in April or May produce as 
good results as others sown in hot bed « 
month earlier. I now have 42,548 custo 
mers in New England, New York sn 
Canada, who pronounce them the bes! 
ofall. If a gardener, I want your trade 
The Maule Seed Business is 25 years 
old this year. If you send me your 
address, I will mail you my Silver 
Anniversary catalogue, containing * 
colored plates and more than (i 
other illustrations, and everything. 
new or old, in seeds, plants, bulbs and 
small fruits worth growing. It is the 
seed book of the year, and vou need it 
before purchasing your supplies. | 
will save you both time and money 
Eight beautiful new Everblooming 
Roses, extra large size, sent postp:id, 
to any address, on receipt of 75 cents, 
if you mention this paper. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New England Frui! 
and Tree Planters 


You do not go West or South to buy G 
ceries—Why not buy direct from 


Largest Growers in New Engle 


Home-grown Nursery Stock, acclimate: 
of guaranteed quality’ 300 acres— PRI 
AS LOW AS THE LOWEST, West or » 


De Tte Dh pnanlcts RAs Seah 


quality considered. Write for catal 
and estimate, and you will save mone) 
losses on poor stock. 


The Finest Collection in 


Mardy Plants, oses, 
Trees and Shrubs. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY Co 


44 Broad Street, Boston.’ 


ae 


Americ: 
Orname ti 





A Moth-Proof Bee Hive. 


The necessary device can be cheaply at 
hive. For further particulars address, \ 
ic. You 


mention this paper. 
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Buy and Sell Your Far’s 


THROUGH 


P. F. LELAND, 
113 DEVONSHIRE ST., - BOSTON. #3 


Spring Circular Free upo 
receipt of address. 
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The Markets. 
husTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS, 


OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 





- AND BRIGHTON, 
the week ending April 9, 1902. 
Shotes 
and 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
«3434 8268 55 26,837 
oe ‘31st «683914028, 198 eee 


vrices on Northern Cattle. 
; er hundred pounds on total weight of 
w and meat, extra, $6.25@7.00; first 
~5.0.@5.75; Second quality, $5.00@5.25 ; 
e ‘y, $4.00.@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 


- some of the poorest, bulls, etc., $3.00@ 


“orn steers, 4}@74e. 





‘ xp YounG CALVES—Fair quality 
| . 0; extra, $40,00.@48.00; fancy mileh 
| isin taro a deg ORE. 

ii ._Thinyoung cattle for farmers: Year- 
= hi 0; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 

. rer pound, live weight, 24@3c; extra, 

ep and lambs per jhead, in lots, $3@ 
s, 4L.a7ee. fa ee * =e ul 
s—Per_pound, 6j@7ie,_ live weight; 
5 ‘lesale ;Tetall, $2.25@8.00; country- 
us, 7T}a@S8ke. 
LVES—3h.a6}e Pp tb 
Brighton—6}@7e P th; country lots, 54 
.INs—65¢ @$1.30 dairy skins, 40@60c. 
brighton, 4a5e » tb: country lots, 2@ 
Wa Foe. 
= : Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 
as s \ 2034 $258 3,034 1802. 624 
od 5, | 1400 10 23,803 905 120 
a Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
4 Maine. P Gleason 17 
ct : . 
4: Brighton, 
hO- pa 24 Canada.’ 
se MD X Son 22 At Watertown. 
: HH x Fel- Five lots 581 
nt : 17 J A Hathaway 605 
tic l Ss 24 2 
“ i son & R. I. and Ct. 
Cl- 4 Hansen 17 At Brighton. 
ee HM Lowe 8 4 CD Way 23 
ve k & Son 8 E M Granger 18 
Howe & Shirley 12) 3 
ed Ek Foye & Son 10 Massachusetts. 
ti- 4 fA Simpson 6 At Watertown. 
4 JS Henry 45 35 
New Hampshire. WA Bardwell 13 
At Brighton. OH Forbush 6 
ve JH Neal 6 At Brighton. 
AtNED™"&Woel JS Henry 98 1 
ce Co H A Gilmore 37 
4 AF Jones & Co 56 Scattering. 110 
BO F Cotton 11 M F Austin 14 
T shay 22 J P Day i) 
A: Watertown. R Connors 22 
H M Nims 12 2 J T Moroney 15 
Breck & Wood = 19 D A Walker 10 
ig WE Wallace 999 40 CD Lewis 8 
H K Davis 9 
id Vermont. F E Keegan 8 
At Watertown. 
A Williamson 20 Western. 
Fred Savage lb 20 At Brighton. 
; H N Jenne 3 SS Learned 96 
} NH Woodward 5 17 Sturtevant& 
W E Hayden 46 Haley 80 
AP Needham 15 Morris Beef Co 493 
Doonan & Bros 1 1 swift & Co 187 
R E French 14 AtNED™M™&« Wool 
W Reed 180 Co. 
AtNED™& Weol Morris Beet Co 160 
Co. NEDM& Wool 
W A Ricker 103 3 Co 5460 
MG Flanders 4 At Watertown. 
F Ricker 10 125 (, A Sawyer 616 
Fs Atwood 13 


For the current week ending Tuesday night the 
total of Shipments were 1346 cattle, i200 sheep and 
is horses; of the above cattle very few were 
Western on account of high prices West. Cattle 

ting 7c live in Chieago cost in Liverpool 134¢ 
and when that price only is reached there 


t sailed without cattle, that usually takes 
i THese0 head. Exporters want steamer rates 
English prices, 13}.@14§e, d. w. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Wini-. 

t Liverpool, 18 horses by G. T. Turn- 
bull. On steamer Kansas, 581 Canada cattle by 
Canada parties; J. A. Hathaway,130 cattle,mostly 

wk, and 1200 State sheep. On steamer 
ania, for Liverpool, 100 State cattle by Morris 
f Company; 475 eattle mostly Canada by J. A, 


SeeeeeeeeeeeeSe 


Y 


Sheep and lambs by cable seliing at 13} 4 14}c¢. 


Horse Business. 
Abrsk week tor the disposal of horses. Sales 


business, both light and heavy. 

ils in general weighing from = 1100 
iuds. Heavier horses called for but 
Iwenty odd carloads were readily dis- 
vith activity. At Cavanaugh Bros.’ sale 
«iii Lexpress load of Western, mostly 
slits, atfrom $140¢@225 » head for the 
ut. At Moses Colman & Son’s, good 
edon all grades. A great call for 
ses at $100a150. Sold some 80 head 
> 175. At Isburg & Co.’s sale stable, 
inged hands with activity. A good de- 


i sale at $100a@200. At Myer Abrams & 
« stable,9 carloads, equal to 180 head, all 
Horses of 1100@1700 tbs, at $125@ 
 & Hall Company had a good market. 
Union Vards, Watertown. 
rhe market firm on beef cattle, and 
» supply of the better class of beef 
bulls. Western cattle at jc better 
4 \ firm tone noticed and easy disposals, 
Hie Jews were at market in force, buying what 


the |puyright. H. M. Nims, 2 cattle, of 
- ¢; 1 beef cow, 680 ths, at 2c. O. H. 
FOrdus eifers, 1520 pounds, at 3c; best cow, 


, ic; 2 cows, 810 and 950 ths, at 2}a 
llenry, 2 cows, 1460 ths, at 3c; 1 at 2}c. 

I ace, 2 oxen, 3060 ths, at 54¢; 9 cows, 
c; 1 cow, 910 ths, at 4c; 6 cows, 3950 
Vestern cattle, of 145001600 tbs, at 54 





Milch Cows. 
’ market. Good cowsin demand, 
oorer grades slow of sale. Range 
5 3251738, extra cows $40@48, choice 


Fat Hogs. 
s ‘ec higher at 6Za7ie. Local hogs, 


Sheep Houses. 
mt igher on sheep than last week, 
: steady. Supply largely from 
ep from that source $4.30@6.10 p 
ibs $4.8047.20 P 100 ths. Anice lot 
cep and lambs by W. Reed, at 6c; 
v, by N. H. Woodward. Prices 
high really for butchers to touch. 
Veal Calves. 
\y sold well during the past week, 
alvivals, but little doing at over 6¢ 
sa popular price. R. E. French 
1 4170 ths, and 51 do., of 6250 ths, at 
odward, 43 calves, of 4480 tbs, at 6c. 
1,25 calves, 2980 ths, at 6c. 
f.ive Poultry. 
‘vady at 10}a1le by the crate for 


roves of Veal Calves. 
Berry, 50; M.D. Holt & Son, 60; 
‘8,120; Libby Bros., 30; Thomp- 
*, H. M. Lowe, 100; Kilby & Son, 
‘ ley, 30; E. R. Foye & Son, 8. 
é .. i ire—A. F. Jones, 260; F. Cotton, 
H. M. Eames, 60; Breck & Wood, 
af : e, 155. 
r Williamson, 112; Fred Savage, 115; 
) Hav, 115; N. H. Woodward, 55; W. E. 
; ’. Needham, 40; Dorand Bros., 
} * , 105; W. A. Ricker, 260; M. G. 
Ricker, 75; F. S. Atwood, 20; 





Te F. 
s—J.S. Henry, 176; W. A. Bard- 


’ nine '!. Forbush, 4; H. A. Gilmore, 3; 
1. F. Austin, 7; J. P. Day, 70; R. 


H ©) ” Fairs, 1902. If you want a 
8) Bull Calf to show next fall, 
write us for price on one 

dropped Oct. 25, 1901. By 


a ri Torono, out of St. Jeannaise 
%th, Second dam, St. Jeannaise, 


J test, 17 tbs. 8 0z., imported. 
erse 





Address HOOD FARM, Low- 


ys” Mass. 





profit, therefore short shipments. The Wini. | 


ill grades offered. Some Eastern horses | 





Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Stock at yards: 1400 cattle, 10 sheep, 23,803 hogs, 
905 calves, 120 horses. From West, 856 cattle, 
23,430 hogs, 120 horses. Maine, 148 cattle, 9 sheep, 
166 hogs, 506 calves, New Hampshire, 6 cattle. 
Vermont, 11 cattle, 16 calves. Massachusetts, 338 
cattle, 1 sheep, 207 hogs, 383 calves. Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, 41 cattle. 
Tuesday—Supply of beef cattle not heavy, and, 
being wanted, prices were generally '}@}c higher. 
Dealers say there is some difficulty in finding 
good cattle in the country. Slim to fair cattle 
find sale and placed among the smaller butchers 
and fill their place. J. 8S. Henry sold 18 steers, of 
21,440 ths, at 6c; 1 bull of 1070 tbs, at 3kc;2 cows of 
1850,Ibs, at 4tc. H. K. Davis 9 beef cows of 800 
Ibs. at 3c. F. G. Keegan, 4 cows of 900 tbs, at 33c; 
4, of 850 Ibs, at 3c. D. A. Walker, 2 cows of 1350 
ths, at 3c; 3 cows, of 2700 Ibs, at 3c. Howe & 
Shirley, 4 oxen, of 2300@3000 ibs pair, at 6c; 5 
Steers, of 1075 tbs, at 5c; 3 cows, of 1000 tbs, at 3ijc; 
2 bulls, of 1100 ibs, at 3$c. 


Milch Cows. 
Last Wednesday’s supply were all disposed of. 
The market was in better shape this week, not 
being so many on sale. Good cows in fair de- 
mand, and prices steady at last week’s rates. 
What might be called the tops sold by W. Cullen, 
lvery fancy cow, $75; 7 cows at $65. Howe & 
Shirley, 2 new milch cows, $40 each; 1 at $35; 2 
choice cows, $50 each. E. R. Foye & Son, 3 choice 
cows at $50 each. 
Veal Calves. 


Six and one-quarter cents supposed to be the top 
price for full lots, with sales down to 5} cents. A 
fair demand atthe range. E. R. Foye & Son sold 
| 110-th calves at 6c. Howe & Shirley, 16 calves, of 
| 120 tbs, at 6jc. Eastern calves at 5}@6tc, as to 
| quality. 





Late Arrivals. 
Wednesday—Not as many milech cows at mar- 
ket as noticed for the past two or three weeks of 
all varieties. The very best on sale was by W. 
Cullen, brought in by W. F. Wallace of New 
Hampshire, of eight years old, a great milker of 
25 quarts a day, and the actual sale was at $85. 
Had her four-year-old calf, equally as good as 
mother, offered at same price; 15 cows, $42@45. 
W.F. Wallace, 70 cows, $35@55. W.Scollans, 4 
choice cows, $55; 2 at $52; 2 at $50; 2 extra cows, 
$45; 2 at $42.50. J.S. Henry sold a good supply 
at $55, $52, $50, down to $35. Libby Bros. sold 
best cows at $50, down to $25. <A. P. Needham, 
10 cows, $35@55. W. A. Ricker sold 21 milch 
cows, $25a60. J.T. Molloy sold best cows, $55; 
1 at $50; 2 at $47.50 each, down to $35. Beef cows 
very firmin prices, selling from 2}@44¢c. O. H. For- 
bush sold 7 head, from 2jc for slim to 4@4}ec for 
choice cows, of 1200@1250 tbs. 
Store Pigs. 
Price firm. Suckers, $2.50@3.50@4, to $5@8 for 
shotes. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 











Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 


Chickens, choice roasting..-.--......--.-- 18@20 
Chickens, fair to good ............ ---.----- 12@15 
Chickens, broilers..........-..----.-------- 20@25 
Fowls, extra choice-..........-.---- ---- ... l4@ 
ae ee er 12@13 
Pigeons, tame, P d0z...........---------- 75a1 50 
Le ee eee 2 50a3 00 
Western iced or frozen— i 
Turkeys, com. to good.........-.------- 12@14 
” young, choice.......-...---. -- 1516 
EE EOE ink sone cenans se seekieses cane 14a16 
Geese, good to choice.......-.--..------ 10a12 
Capons, choice large......--------------- 16@17 
si small and medium.......------- 13a@15 
CHIGKORG, CNOICE. ....~ <<. neceeesccsccncsee 14.@15 
Fowls, good to choice............------- 10}.a12 
Old Cocks opp es MaRS ee ey 9@ 


eh Ee ee eee 12@12 
Roosters F Ub... ~.-54.0o6c 202 cess - snc cosswese 8@10 


Butter. 


NorE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 th. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 









| Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes. ..-.....------ 30@ 
| Northern N. Y., assorted sizes....-.----- 30@ 
| Northern N. Y., large tubs........--...-- 30@ 
| Western, asst. spruce tubs.........---.-- 31@ 
} Creamery, northern firsts..,.---..--------- Ka 
Creamery, western firsts.....--.-.--------- 2% 
Creamery, seconds...-...------------------ 27 
Creamery, eastern......------------------- : 


Dairy, Vt. extra............------+-------- 














Hay and Straw. 


No. 1, ton ingen eth dae wkd awbcees 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The market quoted quiet. 

Spring patents, $3.80@4.75. 

Spring, clear and straight, $3.00@3.75. 

inter patents, $3.90@4.50. 

Winter, clear and straight, $3.60@4.25. 

Corn Meal.—The market is higher at $1 30@ 
132 p bag. and $2 80@2 85 p bbl; granulated $3 25 
@3 50 P bbl. 

Graham Flour.—Trade continues quiet,with 
the market quoted at $3 00@4 50 P bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Quoted lower, $4 75@5 00 P bbl. for 
rolled, and $5 15@5 40 for cut and ground. 

Bye Flour.—The market is quoted at $3 00@ 
345 p bbl. : wr 
Corn.—Demand is quiet, with prices steady. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 69e. 

No. 3, yellow, 68%c. 

New yellow for shipment, 69c. 

@Oats.—Quiet and lower. 

Clipped, fancy, spot. 

No. 2 clipped white, 52c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 5!3c. 

Millfeed.—The market is lower for winter 
grades. 

Winter wheat, bran sacks, $22 00. 

Winter wheat, middling sacks, $22 50@23 50. 

Spring wheat, bran sacks, $19 00. 

Spring wheat, middling sacks, $19 00. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $28 00. 

‘ menie.--The market is steady with trade ruling 
ull. 

State grades, 6-rowed, 65@72c. 

State, 2-rowed, 62@67c. 

Western grades, 70@75e. 

Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
6o@iée for No. 26rowed State, and 45q@60c for 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 55@65¢. 

Bye.—Quiet, $3.05@3.60 p bbl, 55¢e p bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 


Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan........-- 17@174 
x - Lat: gatas 19420 
= SS MMORN Ts ccc nceacsemcte 214.422 
“ eae. ata > 214422 
si A EOE OS oo. oc cca gam 21@ 
Fine delaine, Ohio..............2..2...---- 28a 264 
ia * Michigan 3 


Washed fleece................-- 





guay, N. Y.: We have delayed answering your 
question because we have not been able to ob- 
tain any authoritative report of imports of pota- 
toes, excepting such as are furnished in New 
York and Boston, and they do not give any com- 
parison with previous years. We_ probably 
shall not be able to give definite figures 
until the season ends, and the Treasury 
Department sends out its statements of 
the imports, when we will publish them. 
We can say this, that while there have been 
much larger imports trom Europe into New 
York than in any year for a long time, and per- 
haps into some other Atlantic cities, they have 
been comparatively light in Boston, as_ per a late 
report, sixty-nine thousand sacks in a week to 
New York, and not over five thousand sacks to 
Boston. Western cities have had but few, getting 
their supply from Ohio, Michigan and North- 
western States, while Boston has had fairly lib- 
eral supplies from Maine, and mostly from Aroos- 
took County. 

SHEEP SHEDDING Woo.L.—J. R. B., Kent 
County, R.I.: There are many causes which 
might lead tothe shedding of wool by sheep in 
the winter and early spring. Anattack of scab, 
or a large number of ticks or lice may irritate 
them to an extent that would lead to rubbing, so 
as to loosen the wool, but you would probably 
have detected the cause if it had been either of 
these. A change ot 
dry and innutritious food, and more _infre- 
quently the change from poor hay to some 
grain and perhaps a little green grass in the 
spring, may cause it. But not infrequently the 
cause is to be found in their having to lie in the 











Ta iliig ELAR ANG Seg Gok at 1 150 
ea seconds............ sive b'diud hs La Metieee 1 1 50 
Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P........... @ 
Pea Cal. small whi 25@2 50 
Pea foreig 45@i 50 
Medi 60@1 70 
Medi 40@1 50 
Medi 45@1 55 
san eyes, extra @ 
ellow eyes, secon 2 15 
Red K 10a? 25 
Lima beans dried, P tb 6@ 


Hay prime, bales..................-..--17 50@18 50 
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mental enough to be used as a front fence. They 
served a good purpose, being an almost impossi- 
ble barrier to any animal larger than a wood- 
chuck, but as soon as land became valuable they 
began todisappear, as they took up too wide a 
space, Wood also increased in value, and some of 
them, after years of service as fence, were cut up 
for the family fire vood, and others were burned 
where they stood, and the ashes enriched the soil 
We wonder if any could be found now, and think 
we should need to go as far to find one as to find 
a genuine log cabin used asa habitatioa. Most 
of people now biow their stumps out with dyna- 
mite, or so break them up that it requires but one 
summer to get thein so seasuned that they can be 
burned where they are. 1f the rocks ina field 
could be as easily disposed of as the stumps some 
farmers would think it a great advantage, while 
others have found the rocks of value when build- 
ing began near them and stone were wanted for 
walls of cellars, cisterns and cesspools. 


SELLING FERTILITY FROM THE FARM. 


Prof. H. E. Van Norman of Pardue University 
gives the Indiana Farmer certain figures, a part 
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‘Connors, 12; T..J, Moroney, 3; D. A. Walker, 18; | Pea screened 
° D. Lewis, 15; H. K. Davis, 3; F. E. Keegan, 
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Fairpanks WINDMILLS 


We have just overhauled an Ec.ipse 
Wtnpai_t that has not acent put out 
on it for repairs for 16 years! 


1S THIS THE KIND OF MILL YOU WANT? 


TANKS PUMPS 
pein PIPE. 


















Estimates 

submitted on 

Complete Send for 
Outfits. Catalogues. 


CHARLES J. JAGER CO. 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. 












are made rich- 
er and more 
productive and 
rich soils retain 
their crop-pro- 
ducing powers, 
by the use of 
fertilizers with 
a liberal percentage of 


Potash. 





of which we have published before, but which 
should be repeated often enough to be impressed 
on the minds of the farmers. He divides the 
salable products of the farm into four classes: 
Roughage, as hay, straw and fodder; grain, or 
corn, oats and wheat (we suppose he would also in- 
clude rye and barley) ; live stock, as cattle, sheep, 
hogs and wool, and dairy products, as milk, cheese 
cream and butter. Of the rough fodder he 
Says each $100 worth sold removes from $65 


“A Gold Mine On Your Farm” 


is the title of the most complete and compre- 
hensive illustrated Treatise, on the subject of 
ying, with tables of costs and Sormulee. The 





Write for our books—sent /ree— 
which give all details. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, 


New York City. 




















to $99 worth of fertility from the farm as 


food from rich to, 


measured by the cost of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash to replace it in commercial fer- 
tilizers. The grain products taken away vary 
from $41 worth in wheat to $64 worth in corn, a 
fact that may not make it seem so much cheaper 
to feed wheat than corn, even at present prices. 
In live stock the amount of fertility taken from 
the farm is less for the $100 worth than in grain, 
being at ordinary prices about one-fourth as 
mueh, or $10 to $16 for those sold for food 
purposes, and scarcely worth considering 
when breeding animals are sold at fancy 
prices, for one that sells for $5000 or more 
will take no more fertility with it than the 
$25 cow or the $100 horse. In dairy products it 
varies from about $10 worth of fertility in $100 
worth of milk, to eleven cents worth in $100 
worth of butter, and if the dairyman feeds a half 
ton of bran or cottonseed meal, the farm has from 
$6 to $11 worth of fertilizer added to it. This ex- 
plains why the dairy farms grow more profitable, 
not by the price at which they sell their products, 
but because of the better crops they can grow. 
As a general rule, it may be said that the higher 
priced the product sold the less it has taken from 
the fertility of the farm. 

_- >< 

A Basket Library. 

A free public library in a basket is some- 
thing new in the library line, but it has 
been tried in two or three places and has 
worked successfully. The town of North- 
ampton, Mass., has the distinction of cir- 
culating more books through its public 
library than almost any similar institution 
in the United States, in proportion to pop- 
ulation, and the basket library has proved 
one of several elements in achieving this 
record. 

Two young women connected with the 
library, enthusiasts in their work, under 
the direction of the librarian, went out 
into the suburbs with a basket of books 
one fine day in the summer, and plumped 
themselves down by the wayside, near a 
large mill. When all the workmen came 
out and passed by on their way to their 
homes the young women explained to them 
that they could take any of the books 
along with them if they signed the neces- 
sary papers, which would make them liable 
in case the books were damaged or de- 
stroyed. 

The workmen became interested and soon 
the young women found they had plenty of 
business on their hands. They made the 
trip two or three times a week, and little by 
little the workmen got to look for them. 

On the days appointed, a library janitor 
would hustle the book basket on the front 
| platform of a trolley car, and near the end 
|of the line the motorman would stop and 
put it off for them. Right where they 
stopped the young women opened shop. 


























200-Egg Incubator 
for $12-80 


"Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalogue to-day. 

GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 





a 
Money-Making Hens 
Eggs and Fowls. Partridge Wyandottes, brilliant 
pluinage; Dark Brahma Wyandottes, silver pencilled, 
veautiful soft gray; Violet Wyandottes (Bunch of 
Violets). Eight first prizes, 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th Great 
Boston Show, 1902. C. C. LORING, Dedham, Mass. 


FARMERS’ WANTS — 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There 18 a charge of 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 
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~ STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


THIS IN. 
C. S. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 
THE MINUTE MAN STRAWBERRY. 


_We are headquarters for this grand va- 
riety, and our stock is the original. We 
also have over twenty-five other varieties of 
the Strawberry, and will be pleased to send 
our list to you. Asparagus Roots and 
Small Fruit Plants. Address 
GEORGE F. WHEELER, 
Box 600, Concord, Mass. 
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LINSKEY, Pine Plain, N. 


we guaranteed. By the sitting or hun- 
dred. 23 varieties of prize-winning land and water 

owls. Ee free. Our guarantee means some- 
thing. PINE TREE FARM, Box Z., Jamesburg, N. J. 





ANTED—Protestant man, 40 years, in institution 

18 miles from Boston, clean windows, rugs, side- 
walk, yard, wait on table, furnace, etc. Must neat, 
honest. well recommended. Nice room, board, wood 
‘pay. Address, ** MASS,” care Box 2314, Boston, Mass 








book on the training of Collies for practical farm 

work, written in plain, condensed language, and 
tells Just How to do it. MAPLEMONT STOCK 
FARM, Albany, Vt. 





AN TED —Situation farmer, teamster, sawmill man; 
good, reliableman. ALFRED RICE, Cheshire, Ct. 


AMMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, 25 to 30 ths, by 97- 
point tom. B. P. Rock ckls. and Poland-China 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, Ill. 


OLLED Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age forsale. 
Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. 
A. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. 


NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 
Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 3254, 
oston. 





GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double, 


poultry line. BOX 1014, Rockville, Ct 





OR SALE—A water and steam pores corn, feed 
and sawmill, with sufficient building for flouring 
machinery; two good dwelling honses, with 31 acres 
of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best 
corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want 
to change occupation on account of poor health. For 
further particulars address J . L. CHAMBLIN, 
! Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 


| sin rice ea ical 





OR SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the 
vest. JOHN L. GAISER, Charlegton, Il. 


J. L. WARE, South Keene. N. H 


ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and 
R management of standard and egg poultry, incu- 
tors, brooding, feeding chicks, etc., wants situation. 
Could become working partner on good-sized plant. 
ARTHUR O’CONNELL. Modena. Pa. 





OODLAND Sborthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, 
cows and heifers of all ages for sale at all times. 
| W oT. WOOD, Williamsport, 0. 





Clydes and one Coach horse. A. 


40 HEAD Stallions—Shires, Pereherons, Belgians, 
& 4SON, Creston, Ia. 


tenement; give references. BOX 201, Marlboro, 
Mass. 





want good young man to work in sawmill; chop or 
drive horse team. E. M. PURDY, Wilton, N. H. 


| AN and wife and ninehe man wanted on farm. 
| CHARLES D. SAGE, North Brookfield, Mass. 


OR SALE—Good country water-power roller mill, 

with 35 acres of land, two dwellings, barn and 25 h. 

p. engine. Cheap; part. time. 

climate for health. Address, GEORGE BANKER 
Wayland, Ill. 


and Anxiety strains, headed by the first-class 
ulls Sweepstakes 59281 and Mariner 71749. All good, 
some fine as silk. N. KIRTLEY, Savannah, Mo. 


Haan Cattle; 50 cows of Archibald Grove 3d 
)y 


RONZE Turkeys, Toulouse geese, Pekin ducks and 
W. Wyandotte chickens exclusively. Also Red 

olled cattle and Poland-China hogs. G. J. TRES- 

TER, Hart, Minn. 


HIO Valley Poultry Company. J. H. NEFF, Man- | 
ager, Bellaire, O. 


ANTED—American woman to assist housekeeper 
on small farm near largetown. Light work, good 





home. BOX 176, Easthampton, Mass. 


OR Sale—Two Percheron stallions, two year olds. | 
Call or address J. A. GILLESPY, Paris, Il. 
| 


OR SALE—Percheron stal’ion Eric 12899, foaled 
June 8, 1890, grandson of srilliant 1271. Weight 
A. A. STONE, Hansen Neb. 


ATS—Drive away alive forever. No poison. No 
traps. No cats. Our new, discovery sends them off 
ike magic ; they never come back; l0¢ postpaid. Free 
with every order True Receipt How to Make Hens | 
Lay More Eggs. Also keep your fowls healthy. | 
GALLATIN & COQ., Dept. 2, York. Pa. 
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fone N. Y. — Vt tirsts ue palace aoeksee oe 26a shed upon a lot of damp fermenting and heating Each day they would receive many books 
| Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds....-..------- sla, | manure, perhaps covered with dry bedding | ti ened by the workmen and would lend 
| — er ok ee eae Soe eee “45 | which cannot stop the escaping ammonia, or the eh +l 7 Us ge eigen pom 
ete” aliens MANNII... taseies a result ng heat. You should be able to determine | nem others. — y tmey - — < 
| Extra dairy.......-------- i pied ciel Pyro 27428 | which of these is the most likely cause, | with them the books the men had signified 
Common to good....---.----- Jesiceaseasecee 2ta and plan to prevent it | another season. | a wish to read. Sooner or later a small 
| Trunk butter in 4 or yb prints.....-----. 5930 | For this year, we can only advise shearing | branch library will probably take the place 
| ae eae ae 27 a2 them early, cleaning out the sheep pen and | of the busket, which, by the way, before 
Common to good...--.-- wane eeteceeeeseeee: 26a spraying the walls with lime wash, in which there | the close of last summer, had grown into a | 
| Extra Western creamery...-. ----------- w@ may be an ounce of carbolic acid solution to the | large and capacious clothes basket. | 
| pailful of whitewash. Then keep them dry and | + ga és b Meserion | f the citi 
| Cheere protect from April and May storms, with shed | 4+ Prominent Nbrarian In one o e cities | 
New York, twins, extra p ID...---------- 13@ well bedded, and not too many in it, so as to cause | hear New York, in speaking of the basket | 
« «firsts p tb.......--------------- 114.@124 | crowding and overheating. They may raise good | brary of Northampton the other day, said: 
oF)  MOOUEB a2- non -nsosensnosesers eanis lambs yet, if this is done, but if seab or ticksare | “* The fact of it is the library has got to 
Vt. oe - Picrecesssnasemenneenens ie Si34 found at shearing use some of the advertised | make use of all such plans as this if it is to 
“ erent p tb. SF LT ET IS 9@11 | dips. All are said to be about equally good. | hold its own in the tremendous competition 
Western twins, extra......------------+ sp +++ | it now has to face in the magazines and the 
Eg2s. OAT SMUT. | Sunday newspapers. It has got to see to it} a. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, P d0z.....-.-.-.- 17a18 A writer in the Rural World says that his uncle | that the : people are not permitted to forget | 
Eastern choice fresh..-..------------------ 16@164 | sowed four acres of oats three years ago, three | that it is in the field and doing business 
Eastern fair to good .....------------------- 154153 | acres with seed of the year before, and one with | every week day. 
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A TRI  cecinnnnenscdnionsel 154a16 | used there was considerable smut, and none in | people that it has things they want, and it 
Western selected, fresh......------------- 16.16} that of the two-year-old seed. Last year he must make it as easy as possible for them 
Duck ...-.------------ 2-22 2ere ret sere 40a | Sowed himself a bushel of three-year-old oats, and | +5 get these things, It cannot afford to be 
Pan -. > ape rrantenen trap eae tsoren e did not see any smutted oats inthe fleld. It may too dignified a it in its silent halls in 
@eensees. be possible that the smut spores or germs will ee ae se: Pos ~ 8 Se 
not retain their vitality more than one year, | Solitary state,waiting for the people to come 
Aroostook, Hebron, P bu..--.--.-.-.--- pon ae being destroyed by the summer heat, and | to it,as was once thecustom. All that is 
“ ng aE pei aeretins 96p “| the matter is worthy of being tested at some passed. The library must go to the people.’’ 
“ A TTT 80@85| of our experimental stations, by keeping @/ —Sun., 
Scotch Magnums 168-Ib sack....-------- 2004215 | sample of oats, and perhaps other grains, ——-_ +> 
Belgium, p 168-Ib sack..-..------------- 1754200) in which the smut has been badly manifested The census of 1900 gives the population of 
Green Vegetables. over two winters, and then sowing them to | the United States and its territories on June 
180g see if they produced grain that had the smut. 1, 1900, as 84,233,069, with a possible margin 
Bosse, 4 Lay nhs TIT. 1 e0@a 50 | This is work for experiment stations, or the few | o¢ one million either way in the inhabitants 
Cabbens, native, » saddened i oa farmers ny gett hey a ‘of the Philippine islands. The Chinese, 
‘arrots, # bu ....------------------------ Tia eriments fo S, ¢ j s es a 
pit ar Sos bunches S ecageenailen eaeinbeat 75a1 00 om to use the formalin or formaldehyde treat- | British and Russian empires have a larger | 
Parsnips..-..----.-------------+-+++++ +--+ ps yl ment for seed grain, as we gave it not long ago, | population, anda larger area including their | — 
Lettuce, » ne Sunes = ae 00 | aS not many of them have two-year-old seed to | colonies, but the United States includes 
Cucumber 8, “nt Sk a 400@6 90} use. But if smut and ergot or other fungous | now 3,690,822 square miles, or did before we | 
Onions, Western Mass. p bush....--..-- ba. ro diseases can be effectually prevented ny or | purchased the Danish West Indies, which | 
oe Natives, p bu.------------------- 35 4, | the seed over one or even two summers, there are | \ou1q increase it by some thousands. This 
es yana, P crate...-----.. - ---- 2352 40 nay wou y . 
“ Fay tan ba sp dihnanineanaeed 3 0a | many who would prefer that method. ’ in about one-fourteenth of the entiré land | 
Parsley @ aad ees. wn 90@1 00 | GROWING SUGAR BEETS. surface of the earth. : | 
Radishes, P d0z.....--.-------/++---- i. The reports of the United States Department Breeders realize how difficult it is to get a good 





Squash, Hubbard, p ton 
Marrow,p ton..--...------------------ 


Domestic Green Fruit. 


Apples, Ben Davis..--------------------- 
PM. Baldwins No.1.--.--.-------- 


a Talman Sweet..--.------------- 
nig Baldwin and Greening, No. 2... 
si Other No. 2..-.------.---------- 


Hides and Pelts. 








Steers and cows all weights..-.-.---------- 5HaC 
WEIS. Js bobhseenhadudinbateiocessosessice ee “ 
Hides, south, light green salted ..-.------- ath 
~ “dry flint....-.-------------- 144@15 

- is 8 GRIBOU ......-ceccccccocens 12@12} 
” buff, in west......------------------ ie 
sad « ‘salted P th.....--------------- @sh 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each.....----------- 95q@1 40 
“over weights, each....---------- a. 
Deacon and dairy skins......------------ pom 
Lambskins each, country...-.------------ ee 
Country Pelts, each.....----------------- 50@ 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice..-..---------- 


Evaporated, prime..-.-..---------- 
sun-dried, as to quality 


Grass Seeds. 





a ancy recleaned, P Ib-.--------- 
Beans. 
Pea marrow, choice, H. P....------------- @ 

















80 002100 00 | of Agriculture indicate that in the States of Cali- 


Summer, P crate-.---------------------- 2504350 | fornia, Colorado, Nebraska and Michigan the 
Green peas, Southern, P orate. wwe seeee ess sugar beets can be grown of such quality sn 
String beans, Southern, P crate. .--.----- OULS ON ean be used profitably for sugar making, i 
Spinach, Norfolk, ~ bbl.----------------- 1 50@1 75 they can ed p y & 


: “a halaman tee 40006 oo they can be bought cheaply enough. This also is 
Aspe, , ) ati SEE 2 00a3 00 | true of some sections of New York, and a few 
‘ 202} tests lead them to believe that they also can be 


Rhubarb, P tb. .----------------------++--- ay 
| Nee apm go a ge 75490 grown in Utah, idaho and Oregon, with a per- 
Sect yeh ay Neeheaaganae hn 1eai7 | centage of sugar high enough to war- 
— oes ta. P crate... 77777 150@250 | rant sugar being made from them, But 

% several hundred samples tested from lowa 


showed that the sugar content fell just short 
3 00 | of the average standard fixed for successful 
‘ 4 = manufacture. Of Illinois and Indiana beets the 
a lea etal ‘= 50 | report says, ‘‘ both the contents of sugar and co- 
3 75 | efficient of purity were below the standard.” Of 
2 25 | Kansas it is reported that “the climate is not 
suitable for 
In Oklahoma the conditions are not called 
favorable, and the chemists report that, on the 
whole, Ohio is not adapted to growing sugar 
beets. The department tries to make as favor- 
able report as possible for the new industry, but 
7Ka8 it has nothing to say about the profit or loss to 
the farmers, who cannot average fifteen tons to 
1 70@2 00 | the acre, and must cart them or pay transporta- 
tion to the factory ata price of $4 perton. In 
this State 11 would be hard to get a man to load 
oe” them, carry them five miles and unload them for 
much less than that after they were grown and 
harvested. 


tain parts of New England, we used to see the 
stump fences around certain fields, or partly 


Timothy, P bu., Western, choice....--.- 3 50@ around them, for they were usually on the sides 

Clover, P .. rim@....----- +--+ Pore all most remote from the sepennnge td this = 
op, Western, P 50 tb sac Se cseeuie 3 00@3 50] might have been two reasons. They were bu 

Red Top, Western, ® 50 I sae 9s@114 | as eo as possible to the places where the 


stumps were dug, and although picturesque in a 
landscape, they could scarcely be called orna- 


growing high grade _ beets.” 


STUMP FENCES. 
We remember when, in traveling through cer- 





show animal, and when they do get one, it often 
happens that the animal is not of the right age. 
The bull calf advertised this week by Hood 
Farm, Lowell, Mass., is of just the right age and 
is also just right in breeding and individuality. | 
High-Pressure Days. 

Men and women alike have to work inces- 
santly with brain and hand to hold their own 
nowadays. Never were the demands of business, 
the wants of the family, the requirements of so- 
ciety more numerous. The first effect of the 
praiseworthy effort to keep up with all these 
things is commonly seen in a weakened or debili? 
tated condition of the nervous system, which 
results in dyspepsia, defective nutrition of both 
body and brain, and in extreme cases in com- 
plete nervous prostration. It is clearly seen that 
what is needed is what will sustain the system, 
give vigor and tone to the nerves, and keep the 
digestive and assimilative functions healthy and 
active. From personal knowledge we can recom- 
mend Hood’s Sarsaparillafor this purpose. It 
acts on all the vital organs, builds up the whole 
system, and fits men and women for these high- 
pressure days. 

A FORTUNE IN EGGS. 

I get so many letters from my old home about pre- 
serving eggs, that I willanswer them through your 
paper. I started 1888 with 36, bought eggs at 8 to 10 
cents in summer, preserved them and sold in winter 
at from 25 to 30 cents a dozen. I preserved eggs 12 
years and made $30,000. My niece started in 1894, with 
#10, which she reinvested each yor: with the profits, 
and now she has $16,346, all made from $10, reinvested 
for eight years. You can buy eggs from 8 to 10 cents 
and sell them from 25 to 30; figure the profits your- 
self. To preserve them costs acentadozen. I can’t 
answer letters as I travel, but oy? person can get de- 
sired information by addressing the PEOPLE’S SUP- 
PLY CO., New Concord, O., enclosing a two-cent 


stamp; they startedme. This is a good business for 
city or country, Cc. GREEN. 








HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J.M. STEWARD 
& SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. 


OR SALE—Thirty-four high-grade Shorthorn red 
heifers with calves, and springers $38. J. M. 
YIMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. 


HORTHORNS, Poland Chinas, extra fine Scotch 
Seppe bulls ready for service at bargain prices. 
. J. GREEN, Renrock, Noble Co., O. 


BARREL modern flour mill, :ocated at Cathay 
N.D. Fine wheat country. For description 
and all particulars address GEORGE M. ROBINSON 
289 Chatsworth street, St. Paul, Minn, 





REGISTERED Herefords for sale cheap — Six 
young bulls, ten cows and_ heifers, cows bred or 
lave calves at foot. J. W. LENOX, Lake city, Jackson 


Co., Mo. 


| YEARS a Breeder of Barred Plymouth Rocks 
Fine eras 81 per 13; fi. per 100. Send for free 
KLES HOPPER, Box O., Ashley O. 





circular. © 





tendent or butter maker in first-vlass creamery, 
years experience ; good references. Address M. H. 
PEASE, Warehouse Point, Ct. 


Wrendenc or or before April 1, position as superin- 
3 





For SALE—Pair Morgan-Hambletonian horses, 6 and 
7. MRS. EDWARD WHITE, Claremont, N. H. 


IGHT Brahmas, Prize Stock Cockerels and Pullets 
for sale cheap. I have more than I have room for. 
ggs forsale. HARRYMOZLEY, Dracut, Mass. 











ILL Picks. Lam sure that my picks, both new and 

dressed, will give satisfaction to any miller. F. 

SICHENBERGEK 12078 Seventh St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Successor to J. W. Rogers. 





MERICAN man with wife would like a place 
as foreman of farm; both willing to work and un- 
derstand farming. Address BOX 40, Willimansett, 





keeper’s position; likes children; country pre- 
erred; any distance. BOX 1067, Springfield, Mass. 





\okcen woman, 32, farmer’s Gagin, wants house- 


barrel gun, rifle or bicycle or anything in the | 


UFF Cochins; young and yearling stock for sale. C. 


LA'TIMER | 


| a et vartner in poultry business; | 


| 
1 a ea l= 








Just Horizontals 


and Cross-Bars woven together is all there is te 
PAGE FENCE. Simple construction, isn’t it? 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





se TEER 
STILL LEADING THE LINE 


of CREAM SEPARATING APPARATUS. 


MOSELEY’S OCCIDENT CREAMERY 


Has stood all tests. Defies all competition. More 
popular thanever. In useeverywhere. Wecan in- 


terest you. 
Write us, MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG.CO 
mentioning this paper. CLINTON, IOWA 











20 PER CENT. 
CASH COMMISSION, 


Also bonus of 100 shares of stock for each 100 
shares you sell. A Directorship in the Company 
if you sell $5000 worth. Four Gold Mines, two 
Quartz and two Placer. Only $5000 on this basis. 
The $4000 to be used for machinery, etc. Mines 
| wi'l probably pay at least $1.00 per share per 
| year. Send for prospectus. Address, 

| TREASURER, Bex 3113, Boston, Mass. 











| Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


| MIDDLESEX, SS. 
PROBATE COURT. 


| To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 

| Other persons interested in the estate of MARY 
T. RUNYAN, late of Norborne, in the State of 

| Missouri, deceased, intestate, leaving estate in 

| _ said County of Middlesex. ‘ 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

} said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Nahum T. 
| Greenwood, of Newton, in the County of Middle- 
| sex, without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-second day of April, 
| A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
| cause, if any you have, why the same should no 
| be granted. 





| And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
| publie notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
| once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
| the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
| published in Boston, the last publication to be 
| one day, at least, before said Court. 
| Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
| First Judge of said Court, this second day of April. 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and two. 
Ss. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, SS. 
PROBATE COURT. 

| To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and 
| all other persons interested in the estate of 
MARY J. VAN TASSEL, late of Wilmington, 
| in said County, deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been preseuted to 

said Court to grant a letter of administration 
on the estate of said deceased to Edwin R. Van 


Vant to change | Tassel of Wilmington, in pay em | of Middlesex, 


without giving a surety on his bond. 


} Youare bereby cited to appear at a Probate 


Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the twenty-second day of April, 
A. D., 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
publie notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
a published in Boston, the last publication to 
be one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this second day of 
—_ in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
wo. 


S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 8S. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
SYLVANUS POND, late of Holliston, in said 
County, deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented 
to said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Willis A. 

Kingsbury of Framingham, in the County of 

Middlesex, without giving a surety on his bond. 
You are hereby cited to open at a Probate 

Court, tobe held at Cambridge, in said Count 

of Middlesex, on the twenty-second day of April, 

A. D. 1902, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to 

show cause,if any you have,why thesame should 


; not be granted. 


And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, , publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this twenty-eighth day of 
March, in the year one thousand nine hundred 


and two. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, SS. 


PROBATE COURT. 
Tvali persons interested in the estate of OLIVER 
STEARNS, late of Cambridge, in said County, 


eceased. 
HEREAS, Charles W. Buck and George 
Batchelor, the trustees under the will of 
said deceased, have presented for allowance the 
fourth accounc of their trust under said will. 

You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on_ the sixth day of May A. D.1902, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be alluwed. 

And said trustees are ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all 
persons interested in the estate, fourteen days 
at least before said Court, or by publishing 
the same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper published in Boston, the last pub- 
lication to be one day, atleast, before said 
Court, and by mailing, post-paid, a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate, seven days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this third day 0 
April, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and two. Ss. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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Our homes. 
Work in the Sewing-Room. 

The cheerless days of winter and early | 
spring, when there is little that can be 
done out of doors, is a goud time to freshen 
and replenish the wardrobe, for there are 
always some garments that are needed be- 
fore time for summer dresses. In fact, the 
mother who has several little ones to clothe 
and does the sewing herself, seldom sees the 
time when she has no sewing or mending on 
hand. New dresses will usually be needed 
for best wear, and it is wellto get enough 
extra material for a second pair of sleeves. 
Soft all-wool materials are best for children. 
It is quite a saving of time to make them in 
such a way that when you wish to use them 
for every day it will be but little trouble to 
remove the trimming, leaving a plain dress. 

Let the school dresses be simple, comfort- 
able ones, but of good materials. Many 
woo'en fabrics may be washed as nicely as 
calico if one is careful of them, and it is well 
to choose a style that is easy toiron. Noth- 
ing is better than the sailor suits, which are 
usually becoming and have the advantage of 
having no buttons in the back for the hair 
to catch on. The skirts may be gored or 
made of straight widths, plain and full. 
Full skirts look better on slender figu re 
wear well and are easily lengthened by let- 
ting out the hems when they become too 
short. If the crease at the lower edge 
shows when the skirt is lengthened cover it 
with braid, a bias piece of plaid, or some 
other trimming. Women’s dress skirts and 
other garments that have been discarded by 
their owners may be taken apart, washed, 
pressed and the best parts made into very 
satisfactory school dresses. Little girls are 
often dressed in made-over clothes without 
any one suspecting that it was not new 
goods, for if the material is faded, it can be 
freshened and brightened by dyeing ‘t. 

Diamond dyes have been a boon to many 
a woman with a large family and a small 
purse. Beautiful shades of red and blue 
are obtained by the use of these dyes, and 
they are especially suitable for children’s 
dresses; dark brown and green are pretty 
also. Even black is nice for children if 
brightened by red braid or braid trimming, 
and anything can be dyed black. 

It is justas easy to have stylish dresses 
as those that are not, if one has good 
patterns that fit nicely, and the chil- 
dren will like them better. Have adifferent 
pattern for each child, for they are not ex- 
pensive, and it is better than enlarging or 
making it smaller. It is the fit and style 
rather than expensive trimming that make 
a handsome garment. 

As a change cannot be madeabruptly from 
heavy winter underwear to the muslin gar- 
m>nts needed in summer, it is well to make 
a supply of underwear of tennis flannel of 
moderate weight. It wears well, and is 
easily washed. If there are underskirts to 
be lengthened make a yoke that fits smoothly 
about the hips, cut the skirt from the old 
band or waist, gather the upper edge, and 
sew it to the yoke. Or if the mother has 
taken the precaution to run one or two 
tucks above the hem, they can be let out. If 
you have only one child white flannel is all 
right for skirts, but when the family is 
large the extra washing is too much for her 
to undertake. E. J. C. 
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Encourage the Boy’s Hobby. 


There comes a time in a boy’s life when 
he must have something absorbing to oc- 
cupy the time spent out of school 
hours. Something upon which to exhaust 
that surplus energy which if misdirected 
brings sorrow and disappointment to his 
parents. * 

Some boys take to reading and sports, 
which are excellent when taken in mod- 
eration, but dangerous when carried to 
excess. I know many of the extreme 
cases, but two will sufficiently illustrate. 
One, an eleven-year-old boy, reads, reads, 
reads, from morning until night. His 
parents encouraged him, thinking him 
wonderfully clever to have read so many 
books; they buy him all the latest juve- 
nile stories, subscribe liberally to periodi- 
cals, and keep several library cards in 
active operation; but they are blind to 
his best interests; he seldom goes skat- 
ing, sliding and playing at tops and 
marbles, Heis small for his age, thin and 
white, and has earned for himself the nick- 
name of ‘little old man.’”’ His eyesight is 
becoming defective, and frequently he suf- 
fers from headache and indigestion. He is 
well on the road to invalidism, and we, by 
which I mean other mothers of the neigh- 
borhood, are trying to muster the courage 
sufficient to broach the matter to the mother 
of the boy. 

The other is so absorbed in football, golf, 
polo ana fencing that he apparently has 
become lost to everything else; having 
adopted the ways and language of the pro- 
fessional sporting man. His manners have 
become extremely objectionable, but I am 
glad to say his parents are waking up to the 
fact that they have allowed him too freea 
rein, and a reform is about to be instituted. 

The majority of boys, however, turn to 
collecting, the hoarding instinet being to 
the all-around boy as natural as breathing. 
It grows with him; with his first trousers he 
is content to carry in the three pockets only 
a modest collection, but later, especially 
upon arriving to the dignity of vest and 
jacket, with seven additional pockets, the 
hoarding instinet assumes much vaster pro- 
portions. 

I wish I had spaee to enumerate the forty 
odd articles I found in master ten-year-old’s 
trousers’ pockets last night when I brought 
them down stairs forthe ‘stitch in time.’’ 
Such queer things! I wondered what he 
wanted with them, and where he had ob- 
tained them (probably by barter). The 
most of them belonged by rights in the ash 
barrel, but they were the veriest treasures 
to him, and putting myself in his place, I 
replaced them every one, and as far as I 
could remember in their respective pockets. 

There were stones among that strange 
collection, and pieces of glass and buttons. 
He always has some of these in his pockets; 
those small enough to carry around for 
minerals seem to be the hobby of this boy. 
He is always on the lookout for specimens,— 
the beach in summer is his chief source of 
supply. He picks them from the coal bin, 
beautiful iridescent lumps. He never passes 
an odd or pretty stone; thay are washed 
and polished to a nicety. He Jong ago 
braved the terrors of a monumental yard, 
and cultivated the acquaintance of a stone 
cutter, from whom he obtained some fine 
marble and granite chips. 

I have a strong suspicion that his Christ- 
mas jack-knife, which has not been seen for 
some time, went for a handsome piece of 
quartz crystal, but as his jack-knife money 
was given him, and as he is saving up to 
buy another, did not interfere; he has long 
wanted some quartz crystal. 

He has only a modest collection as yet, 
but it is growing slowly, and what he lacks 
in quality he makes up in quantity, from 
pudding stone to siate; at present he is en- 
gaged in making salt crystals, and the jar 





on the kitchen shelf is examined regularly 
three times a day, to determine the state of 
crystallization. 

To my mind the hoarding instinct is to be 

encouraged. The principal reasons are: 
The prevention of the above mentioned 
bookworm and “‘ tough,’ and the promotion 
of knowledge along some special line, which 
many times may lead to the one occupation 
in life in which one is sure to succeed, All 
of us can recall. childhood friends whose 
playtime occupations have in this way been 
he germ of a successful career. 1 remember 
three who * chummed ” together; two were 
always working over spools, tin-can 
covers, anything that could be made to 
revolve; wire, old iron and what their 
friends regarded as ‘“‘clutter,’’: filled the 
shed until one could scarcely walk with 
safety. Their machines were a standing 
joke among the boysand girls, but both of 
these boys have since made important in- 
ventions in steam and electricity, and the 
father of one used to lament that hecoaldn’t 
make a grocer out of him. He got his 
orders so'tangled on Saturday afternoons 
that he was obliged to get another ;boy in 
his place. 

The third boy was never so happy as 
when drawing maps and coloring them with 
crayons to imitate those in the geography; 
he had his walls covered with them, every 
country in the world and every State in the 
Union. I think he could draw some with 
his eyes shut; he is now a successful 
draughtsman. 

So let us not scold our boys for the elutter 
they make, but give them a corner all to 
themselves where they can stow away their 
collections and sort and arrange and work 
to their heart’s content, always bearing in 
mind the fact that the bugs and butterflies, 
stamps, minerals; and amateur locomotives, 
like good books, are the safest of company. 
—N. Y. Observer. 





Sick-room Etiquette. 

Itis only in extreme cases and at inop- 
portune times that visitors are excluded 
from the sickroom—the tedium of confine- 
ment is relieved so much by the smiling 
countenance and cheery word of a friend. 

It may seem ‘almost superfluous to offer 
any suggestions as tothe means of making 
a call upon the sick acceptable, yet, “‘ aften- 
times we do offend where most we wish to 


who are the promptest to discharge their 
duty in such cases, are so .welcome that 
their return is awaited with eagerness ? 

The failure, or partial failure, of such 
well-meaning persons may arise from the 
fact that the sense of duty which has 
prompted the visit is allowed to make itself 
too apparent. Calling upon the sick is by 
no means the pleasantest of tasks, and it is 
not to be wondered at, perhaps, if the duty 
is sometimes put off until delay is no longer 


excusable. 
If so much hesitaney is felt, a delicate 


dish, or a few choice flowers, accompanied 
by anote kindly worded and delivered in 
person, will relieve the embarrassment and 
show the good wishes of the ealler. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in the 
sick room itself sympathy ought not ‘to be 
carried to the point of evident anxiety. 
Courage and hope for a better day are what 
the sickone most requires, and the face of 
the visitor is sure to be seanned for a trace 
of disappointment or alarm. It is easy to 
inspire confidence by the look and grasp of 
the hand, and no medicine is better. 

There isan easy manner, also, which is 
admirable in itself, and which relieves the 
constraint that the sick one may naturally 
feelin not being able properly to care for 


guests. 
The outer wraps have, ef course, been 


removed before entering the room, and it is 
not imperative to wait for an invitation to 
be seated. Above all, be seated comforta- 
bly. Fora visitor to be, or to seem, uncom- 
fortable, is to insure the diseomfort of 
others in the room. 

It is never admissible to sit on the edge.of 
the bed, or to touch the bed in any, way 
The nervous organism is made over-sensi- 
tive by disease, and every jar is intensified. 
—Health. 


a 





Poisonous Effects of Wood Alcohol. 

We recently quoted an article in which 
it was pointed out that ordinary wood al- 
cohol is a poison. Although this iis the 
case, it is stated by Dr. H. T. Guss of Wash- 
ington in the Medical World (March) that 
only one State—Ohio—restricts its sale on 
this account. Dz. Guss notes that many 
people do not understand that wood aleohol 
is chemically distinct from ordinary aleohol, 
and suppose it to be merely aleohol made 
from wood. He says: 

‘*Tt was formerly quite a point in favor of 
the introduction and use of wood alcohol 
that it could not be taken as a drink, for it 
was (and is) not uncommon for workmen to 
drink ordinary alcohol diluted with water, 
especially when obtained without cost. In- 
deed, some physicians prefer to prescribe 
common alcohol in this way rather than to 
direct its use in the form of brandy or 
whiskey. Some refiners of wood alcohol 
now assert that the placing on the market 
an article which ‘ will perform all the do- 
mestie functions of grain alcohol,’ having 
the caution on every package ‘must not be 
used internally,’ should have the effect of 
reducing the danger of the misuse of alcohol 
instead of increasing it. It does not appear 
that this effect is being realized, however. 

** Wood alcohol has been used to a con- 
siderable extent in the preparation of ex- 
tract of witchhazel, bay rum, Florida water, 
and other toilet articles and in liniments; 
also in extracts and essences put up for in- 
ternal use. It has ever been substituted for 
the official alcohol in the preparation of 
medicinal tinctures and other remedies. It 
is represented as a ‘refreshing luxury for 
the bath and for massage purposes.’ Such 
uses may not be unattended with danger, as 
shown by the numerous accidents and fatal- 
ities that have been reported. 

*‘ Tt occurred to me, as doubtless it has oc- 
curred to many, whether or not wood alcohol 
is used to adulterate or imitate the common 
alcoholic beverages? Inquiries made at the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and at the De- 
partment of Agriculture have been answered 
in the negative; that is, there is no official 
information that wood alcohol is used to any 
extent to adulterate beverages in this coun- 
try. However, the suggestion was made by 
different persons before the congressional 
committee that it might be used in this way, 
and a man from North Carolina said he 
understood it was so used. From a state- 
ment in ‘ Allbutt’s System of Medicine’ it 
appears that whiskey is known to be adul- 
terated with wood alcohol in Great Britain. 
‘““There is a large consumption of ex- 
tracts—principally ginger—in some dis- 
tricts where such use is practically the 
saine asa beverage. Only one manufacturer 
admitted, before the congressional com- 
mittee, that he used wood alcohol in making 
extract of ginger, and he seemed to think it 
perfectly legitimate. Others were certainly 
in the same business, either then or sub- 
sequently, as shown by the reports of deaths 





please.”” How many, even among those. 


preparations. In Georgia, ‘ Jamaicaginger’ 
is scheduled as an intoxicant. 

‘The physiological effects and the ther- 
apeutical properties of wood alcohol have 
not been fully investigated. In general it 
is stated that the actions of wood alcohol 
resemble those of grain alcohol; that the 
stage of excitement is more marked in the 
case of wood alcohol; that the subsequent 
stages succeed one another more quickly ; 
that the effects dv not pass off as readily. 
Much remains to be accurately determined, 
however. The mean toxic dose of wood 
alcohol is considerably less than that of 
grain alcohol—it is stated at about three- 
fourths or probably less; the effects of its 
continued use seem to be much more disas- 
trous. The effects, post mortem, resemble 
those produced by acute poisoning from 
grain alcohol; but they are generally more 
marked, especially in the liver and kidneys.” 





She House Mother. 


The good mother who looketh well to the 
waysof her househotd must not only be a 
good cook, but a good caterer. She must 
know how to purchase food so that it will 
be the most economical and the best in its 
season, and she must know how to cook it 
so that there will be the least waste of food 
value. She must provide food suitable to 
the physical needs of each of her family, in- 
dividually as well as collectively. It is no 
small task that the provider of food for the 
household undertakes. 

The more refined the type of the indi- 
vidual the more careful he must be in the 
selection of his food. Only the grossest and 
lowest animals eat whatever is given them, 
There is more animalism in eating with sat- 
fisfaction a heavy dinner of many courses, 
badly cooked and second rute in quality, 
‘and imagining because it is elaborate you 
have dined well, then there is in that fastid- 
iousness in regard to food which the epi- 
cure shows. The term epicure should not 
be one of reproach, yet it often is, even to 
those who should remember there is only 
one animal in the farmyard who does not 
select his food, but eats promiscuously what- 
ever 1s thrown to him. 

There are a certain class of housekeepers 
who.seem to think their families should be 
served in regard to food, with no greater 
carethan the poor pig. They boast that 
they ‘‘eat to live.’’ The ‘highest and most 
intellectual life requires a body in the most 
perfect physical condition. The food must 
meet the requirements of the body. Badly 
cooked and badly selected food causes the 
great:majority of ills to which human nature 
is heir. Most diseases may be traced back 
to malnutrition or the consumption of food 
which has failed to do its duty as food. 

The woman who makes homemade bread, 
which is “‘ a heavy compound of putty and 
lead,’”’ is guilty of criminal incapacity, and a 
lack of intelligence, which are far more con- 
temptible and more far reaching in their 
evil results to those who are dependent on 
her table than any other ignorance. No in- 
tellectual achievement of any woman whose 
position makes her a housekeeper, and puts 
human health and lifein her hands. can be 
considered if she fails in the primary duties 
which are necessarily hers. There are many 
women who are never called on to cook or 
to supervise a family who are ‘successful in 
other ways, but the woman whose circum- 
stances are such that she must accomplish 
the duties of a housemother, and who fails 
to meet those duties intelligently and suc- 
cessfully can have no possible sympathy 
from any intelligent person. 

It is not intellectual women who have 
made notable failures in housekeeping, but 
shallow, silly women, who would make 
failures in any position in life. Itis pleas- 
ant to. remember George Eliot’s interest in 
her cooking recipes and Charlotte Bronte’s 
tenderness toward the old servant who 
failed to take the eyes out of her potatoes, 
which Miss Bronte removed surreptitiously, 
for fear of hurting the feelings of the pur- 
blind old woman. Numberless instances 
might be named of really great women who 
have been exceedingly capable in household 
matters and fastidious in the choice of 
food. 

Let no.one boast that she “eats to live”’ 
unless she eats in such a way that she lives 
as an intelligent human being, not as a 
decrepit invalid, with impaired digestion 
and weakened intellect, which may be easily 
traced to malnutrition. We are to a large 
extent what we eat. Years of beef have 
made the Anglo-Saxon the intellectual giant 
that he is. Centuries of a rice diet has 
stunted the growth and mind of the poo: 
Chinese coolie.—N. Y. Tribune. 

->e- 
Domestic Hints 
FISH SMOTHER. 

Select a plump, good-sized fish, about three 
pounds, ced or haddock preferred; cut into pieces 
one-half the size.of an.ordinary cutlet; let fish lay 
in cold salted water until the other ingredients 
are being prepared; take half cup of bacon, cut 
into dice and fry out to a4 crisp brown in the kettle 
in which'the smother is to be cooked; mince one 
medium-sized onion and partially fry in the fat, 
then add ithe fish and pour over all enough cold 
water to cover; add a teaspoonful of salt and one 
very small pepper if you have it. Be very careful 
not to boil the fish so that it ‘will fall apart. It 
should simmer; each piece should remain intact 
upon serving. Just before removing from the fire 
sprinkle one-quarter cupful of cornmeal over the 
smother and ene cup of milk or cream; boil five 
minutes. itis then ready to serve. 

CHICKEN SALAD. 

One ehicken weighing about three pounds, one 
pint of mayonnaise, one large eupful of chopped 
celery, and one eup of Freneh dressing made of 
two small eupfuls of vil, one eupful of vinegar 
and fine salt and white pepper in the proportion 
liked. Cook the ehicken in as little water as pos- 
sible untilit istender, but net until it begins to 
fall apart. Season with salt and pepper. Drain 
off the juice, let the chicken eoel, and cut the 
meat into small dice. ‘ Marinate” the chicken 
as follows: Mix the French dressing by stirring 
the oil. salt and pepper slowly together, then 
a. little at a time add the vinegar. Put 
the pieces of chicken in a large bowl 
and pour the Freneh dressing over, them. 
Let this stand in a cool place two hours, turn- 
ing over the contents occasionally to keep 
the whole saturated with the liquid. Drain off 
the French dressing, mix the celery with the 
chicken, and stir in enough mayonnaise to flavor 
the whole. Serve ina large, deep dish, covering 
the top with mayonnaise. If capers are liked a 
few of these may be mixed in when the celery is 
added. The object of allowing the chicken to re- 
main in the French dressing before making into a 
salad is to give a sharper flavor to the mixture, as 
plain chicken salad does not have a sufficiently 
acid flavor for some tastes. Veal is sometimes 
substituted for chicken in this salad, and if the 
meat is tender it is liked almost as well. 
SWEETBREAD AND MUSHROOM PATTIES. 
Remove the fat and gristle from one sweet- 
bread and boil. Let cool and cut in pieces about | 
half an inch thick. Wash thoroughly half a | 
pound of mushrooms and cook in an ounce of | 
butter and a little lemon juice. When done add | 








the sweet breads, a little white sauce, and a little | 
rich cream to be of the proper consistency, with | 7 : 
salt and pepper to taste, and let the mixture cool. | nomena involved in telepathy. At a meeting 
of the Society of Arts in May of 1901, Pro- 
fessor Ayrton, commenting on Marconi’s | great law of progress we may derive at once our 
for about twenty minutes in aslowoven. Serve system, said that we ‘‘are gradually coming | duties and our encouragements. Humanity has 
within thinkable distance of the realization | ever advanced, urged by the instincts and neces- 
of a prophecy he had ventured to make four | 
years before, at a time when, if a person 
wanted to call toa friend he knew not where, 


| 
Line the patty pans with rich puff paste and fill | 


with the mixture, cover with the paste and bake 


very hot. 


CREAMED CORNED BEEF. , 
For one pint of chopped curned beef make a | 


cream sauce with one tablespoonful each of but- | 
ter and flour and one cupful milk. Season well | 





and blindness resulting from the use of such | with salt, pepper and onion juice; stir into the he would call in a very loud electro-magnetic 


curiously available to the humbdlest need of the 
little creature that walks on the earth! 


than his power to gather all her omnipotence into 
a manageable rod or wedge, bringing it to a hair- 


meat. Simmer for three minutes, and in serving 
sprinkle thickly with coarse bread crumbs which 
have been browned in a little butter.—From 
Table Talk, Philadelphia. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


To make a nice vegetable stew. pick and wash 
very clean as much spinach as will make a dish; 
mince finely three small onions, pick and chop 
two handfuls of parsley; put allinto a saucepan, 
with rather more than halt a pint of gravy, a bit 
of butter dusted with flour, a little salt and 
pepper. Cover the pan closely, stir it now and 
then, and when the spinach is tender mash 
smooth; serve it with slices of broiled ham, or 
with sausages. 


The following is an old-time recipe for preserv- 
ing or pickling oysters in a manner that will 
make them available all the year round. The 
oysters should be rinsed off as soon as removed 
from the shell, and then put in boiling water and 
boiled for at least five minutes. Drain off all the 
water, keeping just enough to cover the oysters 
later. To this liquid add enough vinegar to give 
it an acid taste, and such spices as mace, allspice, 
pepper, cloves, ete., in the proportion liked. Let 
this mixture boil, removing the scum as it rises. 
Take from the fire afterten minutes. Put the 
mixture into an earthen jar or crock, add the 
oysters and cover in a manner that will exclude 
the air. : 


If there are still people who have to use coal 
stoves and work over ashes, here is a little con- 
venience which they will find invaluable. It is 
a gardener’s three-tined fork—not a foot long 
handle and all. A man who looks after his own 
fires in a few rooms in a big, old-fashioned house 
uses one of these forks, keeping it always in the 
hod to push the coal up on to the shovel and to 
separate pieces of coal from clinkers in the ashes. 
He makes use of it in so many ways that he feels 
that it would be difficult now to do without it. 
A little fork of this kind will cost probably ten 
cents. 

A correspondent asks how ermine that is slightly 
soiled may be cleaned without sending it to the 
furrier, where its handling will be expensive. 
Naphtha will clean it excellently, but the process 
is rather a risky one. If undertaken out of doors 
and on not too cold a day, when sometimes the 
air is so charged with electricity that a little rub- 
bing will produce a spark, there should be no 
trouble. Put a half-gallon of naphtha in a foot- 
tub, and immerse the fur collar, muff, or what- 
ever it may be, lifting it in and out several times, 
and rubbing any soiled spots. Dry in the sun—a 
part of the process which is necessary. 

Various preparations of cream are usually com- 
bined with desserts made of rhubarb, and tend 
to modify the sharp flavor of the fruit. The 
cream should be added just before serving, as if 
left to stand with the acid the cream may break. 


Fashion Motes. 


a*s One of our first-class haberdashers has been 
showing some dark brown silk ties of the once 
Over ascot and imperial shapes, in plain shades 
as well as with self-marking and designs in dark 
colors, which would harmonize extremely well 
with the tan shirts,"and give a good color effect 
with some of the brown tweeds and homespuns 
for lounging suits. 

a*e With the possible exception of full evening 
dress, the tan walking glove is correct for men’s 
street wear with all costumes and at all times. 
When the long-tailed evening coat is worn white 
kid gloves are, strictly speaking, most proper, 
but regardless of precise fashion many men pre- 
fer dark day gloves for the street or for public 
conveyances, and in wearing them there is no 
great breach of the canons of good dress. They 
can easily be changed for white when arriving at 
the opera, theatre or dance to which one may be 
going, and there is certainly economy inthe prac- 
tice, for white kid soils easily and it will not 
stand many cleanings. One sometimes sees 
evening gloves with lavender stitching on the 
backs, but a stitching in self color is the better 
style. 

e*, All the brilliantreds are to have another 
exploitation this year, from the costliest of bro- 
cades through grades of lesser silks, voiles, eta- 
mines and grenadines as well as mousselines. 
The smart wearing of red forbids any contrast of 
opposing color. The chic genre permits many 
shadings and differences of tones. tew women 
can stand this test, but only they who do carry 
the palm for smartness. Black gloves alone are 
the exception. Red hats and parasols are quite 
another affair. They are to be worn with white, 
black and pale gray gowns. For carriage wilettes 

e*, For an all-biack hat buy large black jet 
‘beads and sew them on in even spaces over the 
entire hat surface. Have for a chou either glossy 
black soft taffeta ribbon, black maline or a fancy 
black net. A black-and-white trimming for a 
black straw consists of a striped ribbon of soft 
taffeta, which is made to lie in folds as a brim- 
facing. On the outside only a two-ineh-wide 
band of this ribbon lies around the crown, while 
on the left side it forms flat loops, through which 
two large black quills are passed and fastened. 

a*s Make a novelty wash color in the following 
way: Select a fancy all-white Madras cloth for 
the collar, which is circular in shape, lies flat 
on the shoulders and measures from four to six 
inches in depth, 48 one may prefer. This is 
faced and treated to a continuous number of 
rows of stitching «a full inch in depth. Put a 
small white band around the neek, so that the 
collar shall turn over nicely. 1n front, add on 
each side a bias scarf of silk gingham, plain or 
dotted, and in any of the bright single 
colors—pink, blue, strawberry-red, ete. Stitch a 
narrow hem allaround. Cut the scarf so that it 
is wider onthe eud than at the top by at least 
three inches. These ends are to be long enough 
to tie into a bow or a sailor knot, as one may 
choose; they look well both ways. They are 
hot only worn by girls with short dresses, but 
are quite as becoming to those who have adopted 
long skirts. Made of white duck or pique they 
would look very pretty by having a scalloped 
edge with small design, embroidered in white by 
hand—a simple thing to do.—New York Vogue. 











tetas 
The World Beautiful. 


Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget. 

Every law in nature, as gravity, ecentripe 
tence, repulsioa, polarity, undulation, has a eoun 
terpart in the intellect. ‘Ihe laws above are 
sisters- of the laws below. Shall we study the 
mathematics of the sphere, and not its causal 
essence also? Nature is a fable, whose moral- 
blazes through it. There is no use in Copernicus 
if the robust periodicity of the solar system does 
not show its equal perfection in the mental sphere, 
—the periodicity, the compensatory errors, the 
grand reactions. I shall never believe that cen- 
trifugence and centripetence balance,unless mind 
heats and meliorates, as well as the surface and 
soil of the globe. 

On this power, this all-dissolving unity, the 
emphasis of heaven and earth is laid. Nature is 
brute, but as this soul quickensit; Nature always 
the effect, mind the flowing cause. Nature, we 
find, is ever as is our sensibility; it is hostile to 
ignorance, plastic, transparent, delightful, to 
knowledge. Mind carries the law; history is the 
slow and atomic unfolding. All things admit of 
this extended sense, and the universe at last is 
only prophetic, or, shall we say, symptomatic, of 
vaster interpretation and results. Nature is an 
enormous system, but in mass and in particle 


The im- 


measurableness of Nature is not more astounding 


point for the eye and hand of the philosopher.— 
Emerson. 





up in the ether persists to an unlimited de- 
gree, communicating itself to that which is 
in correspondence to its rate of vibration. | 
This, of course, is the explanation of the | 
phenomena involved in wireless telegraphy‘ 
and is equally the explanation of the phe- 


voice, heard by him who had the electro- 
magnetic ear, silent to him who had it not. 
‘ Where are you?’ he wou'd say. A small 
reply would come, ‘I am at the bottom of a 
coal mine, or crossing the Andes, or in the 
middle of the Atlantic.’ Or, perhaps, in 
spite of ajl the calling, no reply would'come, 
and the person would then know that his 
friend was dead. Think of what this would 
mean, of the calling which goes on every 
day from room to room of a house, and then 
think of that calling extending from pole to 
pole, not a noisy babble, but a call audible 
to him who wants to hear, and absolutely 
silent to all others. It would be almost like 
dreamland and ghostland, not the ghostland 
cultivate? by a heated imagination, but a 
real communication from a distance, based 
on true physical laws.” 

Yet even this speculation fails to keep 
pace with the advance of truth, for there is 
no such thing as death, in the sense in which 
Prof. Ayrton refers to it here, as a state 
of unconsciousness which no message can 
reach, and from which no reply can come. 
On the contrary, that transformation we 
cail death is a condition of far more in- 
tense consciousness, of being far more 
alive and far more responsive to the cali 
and the thought. We are learning to real- 
ize the literal truth of the phrase in the 
Bible, ‘‘ dead in trespasses and sins.’’ So 
far as one is in sins and faults and defects 
he is dead. Spiritual vitality is in good- 
ness alone. So far as one endeavors to 
follow after rightousness, to achieve and 
live in truth, honor and love, he is alive: So 
far as he fails in this he is dead, and this, 
quite irrespective of the fact as to whether 
he isinor out of his physical body. This 
present world has its dead people walking 
around, it is true; eating, drinking, dress- 
ing, traveling, taking part in the aver- 
age activities of daily life, but dead, all 
the same, or, at most, only partially alive. 
The ‘dead souls,’ as Gogol well terms 
them. The vital truth of immortality is to 
be immortal now, today; to be spiritually 
alive, spiritually conscious, and with this 
achieved, whether inor out of the body is 
immaterial. That becomes a mere detail of 
no special significance. Given the condi- 
tion of spiritual vitality, and the electro- 
magnetic call would receive its reply from 
the friend who had “ shed ”’ his body. 

In an address last November Sir William 
Preece said: 

‘“*An immense sensation has been caused in 
these days by the facility we have acquired of 
transmitting messages across space to ships in 
motion at great distances. The completion of an 
electric circuit through water was effected by 
Morse in America in 1844, and by Lindsay in Dun- 
dee in 1854, and it has been in regular practical 
use in India {for bridging rivers for many years. 
In 1884 the distance to which electiical disturb- 
ances upon telephone were conveyed attracted my 
attention, and I reported the result co the British 
Association at Montreal. In 1893, at Chicago, 
| I was able to announce the transmission of 
| messages across three anda half miles to Flat 
| Holme, in the Bristol Channel. In 1894 I reported 
| to the Society of Arts that speech had been 
| transmitted by telephone across Loch Ness. My 
| paper ended thus: ‘If any of the planets be 
populated (say Mars) with beings like ourselves, 
| having the gift of language and the knowledge to 
| adapt the great forces of nature to their wants, 
| then if they could oscillate immense stores of 
| electrical energy to and fro in electrical order, it 
| would be possible for us to hold communication, 
| by telephone, with the people of Mars.’ ”’ 

It is hardly a bolder or more startling 
speculation to contemplate the establish- 
ment of intelligent and definite communica- 
tion with Mars than itSwould have been, a 
half century ago, to contemplate communi- 





without visible means. 


the great telescope of the Naval Observatory 
in Washington, revealed, in one of its phases, 
asunrise inthemoon. One gazed at the dark 
edge of a mountain range to see it suddenly 


sunrise over & mountain range here on 
earth. The spectacle was as suggestive as 
it was sublime. It brought the observer 
into a new relation to the universe. The 
sun that lights the earth was then rising on 
the moon. One realized a new conception 
of the unity of the solar system. 

Now itis this unity in the universe that 
scientists are everywhere affirming. This 


rents. Thought is the most potent form of 
energy, and given the conditions of a cer- 


result is the same as that discerned and 
verified by Marconi, in setting up two in- 
struments that are attuned to each other. 

In the end telepathy will take entire 
precedence of all other forms of communica- 
tion. It will supersede the telegraph, the 
telephone, the cable and wireless telegraphy. 
It will serve every demand, public and _pri- 
vate. Distance will interpose no obstacle or 


time. 
We are spiritual beings here and now. 
We are living in a spiritual universe. 


and knowledge of spiritual appliances, and 
we can only say, reverently, that ‘‘ we are 
now the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be.”’ 

The Dewey, Washington. 


Gems of Thought. 


.---If any man thirst, let him come unto me and | 
drink.—John vii., 37. 

















----Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters, and he that hath no muney; cone ye, 
buy, and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk with- | 
out money and without price.—Isa. lv.. 1. 
----In the true Paradise there shall be no sea- | 
sons nor vicissitudes; no sweat of the face, 10 
hard toil for bread. An everlasting noontiue 
shall be there; an endless spring in the newness 
of unfading joy; a perpetual autumn in the ripe- | 
ness of its gifts. 

---- What greater thing is there for two human 
souls than to feel that they are joined for life, to 
strengthen each other in all labor, to rest on each 
other in all sorrow, to minister to each other in 
all pain, to be with each other in silent, unspeak- 
able memories at the moment uf the last parting? 
----If we cannot find God in your house and 
mine, upon the roadside or the margin of the sea, 
in the bursting seed or opening flower, in the day 
duty and the night musing, I do not think we 
should discern him any more on the grass of 
Eden or beneath the moonlight of Gethsemane.— 
James Martineau. 





It isa scientific fact that any vibration set | 











----Just as a mother would not love a child the 
better for its being turned into a model of per- 


fection by one stroke ,of magic, but does love it 
the more deeply every time it tries to be good, so 


I do hope and believe our great Father does not 


wait for us to be good and wise to love us, but 
loves us, and loves to help usin the very thick of 
our struggle with sin and folly.—Juliana Horatia 
Ewing. 


----Let us, then, be of good cheer. From the 


sities implanted by God, thwarted sometimes by | 
obstacles which have caused it for a time—a 

moment only in the immensity of ages—to deviate | 
from its true lines or to seem to retreat, but stil! | 
ever onward.—Charles Sumner. 


| 


cation across three thousand miles of ocean 
An evening’s obser- | 
vation of the heavens, made recently through | 


grow light; to see the illumination increase 
both in area and intensity, precisely like a | 


is the new note in science, and it is only one | 
aspect of this truth to realize that wireless | 
telegraphy and telepathy are both manifes- | 
tations of the same principle,—that of set- | 
ting up a magnetic disturbance in the ether, | 
by utilizing the electricity in etheric cur- | 


tain rapport between two minds, and the | 
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A Fac-Simile of the One Printed 
Wrappers of 


Dobbins’ Electric S 


The soap their mothers used ty . 
praising. Dobbins’ Electric is the <, 
article it was when it was first mad: 
up to l4centsa bar. If your cloth. 
last as long and look as whi e as thy: 
it is because your Jaundress js usir. 
the cheap trash, loaded with ros): 
adulterants, that is sold as soap. J) 

ure,and madeof borax and the fir: 

t whitens the clothes, and preser,, 
It is the greatest disinfectant in 1}. 
Sold by all grocers. 


DOBBINS’ SOAP MANUFACTURING 
Sole Manufacturers. Philadelphia 
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---- William Wirt’s letter to his dau. 
the “ small, sweet courtesies of life” 
passage from which a deal of happines- 
learned: “ I want to tell you a secret 
to make yourself pleasing to others is | 
them attention. The whole world 
miller at Mansfield, ‘who cared for no 
not he, because nobody eared for him. 
whole world would serve you so, if you ¢ 
the same cause. Let every one, there! 
that you do care for them, by showing t! 
Sterne so happily calls the small court 
which there is no parade, whose voice is | 
to tease, and which manifest themselves 
der and affeetionate looks and little acts 
tion, giving others the. preference in ey. 
enjoyment at the table, in the field, walk: 
ting or standing.” 

----Mark those men whose life is ji: 
God, so that of themselves they make no «: 
Thus can they delight themselves fully an 
in all that which God is doing, apart {) 
thought of themselves; and to them, there: 
is true that heaven and earth are theirs, « 
things are theirs, and fulfil their will, beca 
will of God is their will. And their ev 
floweth with joy even here below, because (i 
things they have a joy and delight that is <teai 
fast and full. Whilst they walk with God asi. 
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peace. For in Him sorrow is not sorrow «1 
is not pain, but allis peace and rest, all that 
willeth, to them is sweet and pleasant. \ 
only that to them the will of God is sweet 


more thanthis. Forto them He gives the ¢ 
sunshine of His comfort and the blessed 
heaven, even here below. So that they 
already as it were in heaven.—Henry Sus 


 Brilliants. 


a es 

Not their own, ah! not from earth was flow 

That high strain to which their souls were tun 

Year by year we saw them inly growing 

Liker Him with whom their hearts com 

Then to Him they passed; but still unbroken, 

Age to age, lasts on that goodly line, 

Whose pure lives are, more than all words spok¢ 

Earth’s best witness to the life divine. 
—Jobn Campbell Shairp 


He who for love has undergone 
The worse that can befall 

Is happier thousand-fold than one 

| Who never loved at all 

A grace within his soul has reigned 
Which nothing else can bring. 

Thank God for all that I have gained 
By that high suffering! 

—Lord Houghto 
Lord Jesus, turn us from the noise 
Of endless strivings and empty joys, 
To find forever Thy one true peace, 
Rest from sorrow, from sin release! 
—Harriet McEwen Kimball 


To be made with Thee one spirit 
Is the boon that I lingering ask, 
To have no bar ‘twist my soul and Thine; 
My thoughts to echo Thy will divine, 
Myself Thy servant for any task. 
—Luey Larcom 





Every day is a fresh beginning; 

Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain, 
| And spite of old sorrow and older sinning, 
And puzzles forecast d and possible pa 
| Take heart with the day, and begin again 
—Susan Coolide: 


Yes, take my heart, and in it rule, 
Direct it as it pleaseth Thee ; 
I Will be silent in Thy school, 
And learn whate’er Thou teachest me 
—Gerhard Tersteeze! 
If thou but suffer God to guide thee, 
And hope in Him through all thy ways. 
He’ll give thee strength, whate’er betide the 
And bear thee through the evil days; 
Who trusts in God’s unchanging love, 
Builds on the rock that naught can mo: 
—George Neumars 





Consider it 





g ) 
difficulty, for thought overcomes space and | 


| 
We | 
are entering in more and more to the grasp | 


| 
| 
| 


(This outer world we tread on) as a hei 
A gracious instrument on whose fair 1 
We learn those airs we shall be set to} 
When mortal hours are ended. 

—Jean | 
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——A prominent ancient landmark \ 
been allowed to remain is the “ Old Cor 


| Store,” at the corner of Washington anc > 


streets; opposite this, inthe early days «! 
dwelt the governor, the elder of the cli 
the captain of the artillery company 


corner, in primeval Boston days, exte! 
present City Hall square on School st 
quite a distance northerly on Washing! 
and was owned, about 1634, by M 


| Hutchinson, husband of the famous A! 


inson. The property was bought }) 
Everett in 1637, who sold a portion o! i! 
Henry Shrimpton, and in 1707 it) pass: 
possession of Thomas Crease, an apo! 
October, 1711, the old building and th 
in the vicinity were ourned down, a! 
structure was erected about the yer! 
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“Howto be Beau 
Mme. Ruppert’s Famous Book, 
Be Beautiful,’’ gives in Clear, Cor 


) 

) 

fusse the only method for «' | 
auty, Youthful Looks, and abo. 

MARY 
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IT TELLS HOW TO REMOVE ? i 
FRECKLES, MOTH, BROWN P4 
BLACKHEADS, OILINESS, SUPER 
HAIR, MOLES, WARTS, AND 4! 
FECTS of FACE, NECK, HANDS a 

MME. A. RUPPERT wil! 
most valuable book absolute); 
charge, all charges prepaid, 
ceipt of your name and adi: 
elegant book, handsomely illu 
ound in leatherette cover, £ 
tion, and contains many point 
interest to ladies other than t! 
tioned above, and is an addit 
m-nt to any library. 

Kindly address request for ! 


MME. A. RUPPE! 
po Bast 14th Street, Hew York 
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DISCOMFORT 
AFTER MEALS 


ppressed with a sensation of 
ind finding the food both to dis- 
sinfully hang like a heavy weight 


oe the stomach are symptoms of 
i With these the sufferers will 
tte Constipation, Inward Piles, Full- 
i ijlood in the Head, Acidity of the 
ay Nausea, Heartburn, Headache, 
D : Food, Gaseous Eructations, Sink- 
® rering of the Heart, Choking or 
‘al » Sensations when in a lying post- 
a ess ‘on rising suddenly, Dots or 
W e the sight, Fever and Dull Pain 
" sad, Deficiency of Perspiration, 
y. .s of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
hi -hest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes | 
af \ few doses of 


-yadway’s 
4 =6Pills 


1] the system of all the above-named 
dis .. Purely vegetable. 

Pr: '5 cents per box. Sold by all drug- 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 


gists 
aapwaY & CO., 55 Elm St., New York, 
Be e to get ‘‘ Radway’s.”’ 





EASTER THOUGHTS. 
\ the first prising tints of day, 
tomb wherein the Saviour lay, 
\\ as visited by angels bright, 
\ rolled away the stone, and light 
B in upon the darkness there; 


J 


\nd He, who was the angels’ care, 
Cage forth, to greet each loving one, 
(nd prove to them the victory won. 
Phat Easter morn, when viewed arigh®, 
Gives sweet assurance that the night 


‘ ead and doubt has passed away, 
For, from the tomb, the glorious ray 

Of hope shone forth, henceforth to speak 
Of unmortality, to weak 

Desponding man, and point the way 

ro that pure land of endless day. 


Xo longer hidden from the light, 
\s Christ came forth, the lilies white 
Were first to greet the risen Lord, 


reir loveliness in sweet accord 
With the blest morn, that ushered in 
Redemption and release from sin; 


Each flower upon the morning air 
pistilling fragrance, rich and rare. 
Since that blest morn, the lily fair, 

Is made at Easter-time to share 

In the delight and happiness 

Which all alikefreely confess, , 

rhat Christ eame forth on Easter Day 
From out the tomb, in which He lay,. 
Henceforth to kindly guide and lead 
\nd for our sins to intercede. 

{sin the past, so we today 

Our homes with lovely flowers array, 
\nd Easter offerings we bring 

lo Christ, the everlasting King, 

Of yratitude, from hearts aflame 

With love to him, who death o’ercame: 
Yet in our offerings, though rare 

None can with His dear gift compare. 
For He laid down His life that we 


Micht of the Heavenly kingdom be, 
foreign with Him, immortal, where 
\re many mansions bright and fair. 
In whieh the ransomed sons of earth 
s well, and learn the precious worth 
Of Him, who from the tomb at dawn 
Came forth, triumphant, Easter Morn. 
J. M. THOMPSON. 
STOP FUSSIN’. 
Fussin’ at de worl’ 
En a-frettin’ in yo’ soul, 
*Spose you wuz a-burnin’ 
En de devil shovelin’ coal? 
Bimeby, 
Bimeby, 
You'll be whar de big waves roll! 





Fussin’? at de worl’ 
Ena-groanin’ about yo’ woes, 

Spose de devil had you 

Whar dey never turn de hose? 
Bimeby, 
Bimeby, 

En de big fire’ll seoreh yo’ closet 

—Atlanta Constitution. 
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ANIGHT IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
N disturbs the forest hush; the moon 
stly white 


tent where moaning lies through half 
pie night 
yes like azure seas, hair like the 


vhere torrid suns have kissed the 


ite below. 


| » form has worn the blue, as vet’ran 


uht, 


Por cht at fearful cost he pays the debt 


( nd o'er him wan with grief, their 
eeks wet with tears, 
not, but vainly seeks a face of 
1 glides athwart the door, his young 
t with joy, 
lave you come at last! I knew 
our boy.” 


| 


ereets his dying lips and lies upon 


| 


eath that mute caress the soldier | 


st. 
it Huston, in National Magazine. 


> ————— 


= NIGHT BEAUTIFUL. 
1) ery and unpitying sun 


)) the ribbon of the road, and dun 
: sof the grass. 


low shadows by the pool 
erded, standing dew-lap deep; 
~~ echen aisles, erewhile so cool, 
. i fervid sleep. 


(lusk the vesper ecstasies 


| 
A! | 


western slope. 


arden-primrose set alight, 
es Of lemon-gold, and soon 
. ep blue garden of the night 
« great primrose moon, 


| the garishness, the glare, 


‘mour of that magic air 
selves to dreams. 
—Clinton Scollard, in Harper’s. 
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breathed the blessing of a breeze | uttered the last words. 


| gray-haired stranger. 
| don. Lonely old men grow peculiar, you know. 


ig meadows, and the shrunken | ooking over the property, and in doing so ran 


| he is not the man for conductor, I mean to offer 
| him something a little better. If he shouldn’t 


| assistant superintendent suit him?” 


the old man added. 


Miscellaneous. 


A Rapid Promotion. 


a und = om October's rarest. The car 
created a plea pen, and the swift motion 
geution or = sant draft, that carried no sug- 
Te, ma of ic © colds with it, It was car 
No. sat. Nn Iine, and the conductor was 
“ype ge ve pleasant appearing conductor, was 
Sane ped pop “on well built, with bright gray 
boyish f Pp tilted back on his head in true 

yish fashion. He was an alert conductor, too, 
a keenly alive to the responsibilities of his 
ace. He helped old ladies and children aboard, 
re made the passengers sit closer, he kept a sharp 
supervision over all the details. 

There was a tall man with gray hair and a white 
mustache on the back platform, a very well. 
dressed man, who seemed deeply interested in 
the trip. He had boarded the car while No. 381 
was inside collecting fares, and, as this collecting 
process took some cime, the gray-haired man had 
a chance to make a study of the roadbed as the 
car rumbled along. He was looking over the 
platform rail when No, 381 tapped him lightly on 
the shoulder. 

** Fare, please.” 

The gray-haired man slipped his fingers into 
his change pocket and drew out a half dollar 
As he pushed it toward No. 381 he slightly turned 
his head. 

“George}” He couldn’t repress a little start 
of surprise. 

“Hello, father,” suid No. 381, as he thrust the 
coin into the proper pocket. “ Tickets?” 

“No,” replied the gray-haired man with some 
sharpness. He stared hard at No. 381 as he 
counted out the change and thrust it into his 
hand. 

** Transfer?” 

“No.” snapped the older man. 

“ How are you, father?” 

“Well enough. How is it with you? ” 

“Fine,” laughed No. 381. Then he looked a 
little wistfully at the gray-haired man.. “I 
wouldn't mind shaking hands with you, father. 
It’s four years, you know, since I had the 
chance.” 

The oldman slowly put out his hand, and No. 
381 gave it a warm pressure. 

“ Getting down to the husks, George?.” 

* Husks, father? Oh, 1 remember now. You 
allude to the unfortunate young man in the Sun- 
day-school lesson, the young man who lived on 
husks and tended swine. Yes, yes. But there 
have been no husks on my menu, father, and the 
end seat car hog isthe nearest approach to the 
| porkers. No, 1 get three good meals a day and 
| carry home my $12 every Saturday night.” He 
| laughed as he said it, his eye on the interior of 
| the car. 
| “But can’t you get something better than 
| this?” 

“ Haven't tried. You see, this was the best I 
| could do after being thrown out of a better job by 
| the burning of the bicycle factory, and I promised 
| the trolley superintendent that 1 would stay in 
the employ of the road at least a year if they’d 
| take me on, and just six months of it have passed. 
Change here for the Ellingwood belt line.” 

The old man followed No. 381 with his keen 
gray eyes, that were very much like the conduc- 
| tors, though deeper set, and a new light came into 
| them. 

“You are married, George? ” 

‘*T wrote you that I was, father.” 

There was a little silence. 

“And I have a little boy, father, three years 

















We live at No. 37 Cornwall street, close to the 
| end of this line. You’d be very welcome, father.”’ 

The face of the old man hardened, and he shook 
| his head. 

“ T have very little time,’’ he said. ‘‘ lam here 
on important business.” 

“Very well,” said No. 381 quietly. ‘You'll be 
welcomé any time.” Then he added: ‘I take 
| the down car here. Goodby.” He leaped off, 
| caught the rail of the approaching car, waved his 
hand and was gone. 

The old man sighed as he turned back. Some- 
how he seemed to have lost all interest in the 
| condition of the roadbed. 

When the end of the iine was reached, he 
| stepped from the car and looked about him. 
Then he walked over to the starter’s little station. 

“* Will you kindly direct me to No. 37 Cornwall 
| street?” he said. 

Ten minutes later the gray-haired man knocked 
/at the door of the little cottage on Cornwall 

street. A neat young woman responded. It was 
| not afavorable hour for calling, but the young 
woman bore a trim appearance, her hair was 
nicely arranged, and there was an air of refine- 
ment in her greeting that the old man liked. 

“Thisisthe home of No. 381, I believe,’ he 
| said as he raised his hat—‘‘ I inean of George 
| Glazier.” 
| Yes, sir, but he isnot at home. He will not 

be at home until six.” 

““T have come some distance to see him,” said 
| the gray-haired man. 

She looked at him with a new interest. He was 
an old man, and she fancied he looked tired. 
| * Will you come in and rest?” she askea in her 
| gentle voice. ‘‘Perhaps you can leave a mes- 
| sage.” 


| «Thank you,’’ he said, and followed her into | 


the pleasant little parior. His keen gray eyes 


traveled about the room and returned to the | 


woman. “I beg your pardon,” he said, “ but 
would you mind giving me a little of your time?” 


She looked at him wonderingly and then seated | 


| herself. 

“You can’t really be happy here,” he said 
abruptly. 

She started at the suddenness of the remark. 

“{ do not knew what you mean,” she said. 

‘“‘T mean that this little house, this lonesome 
neighborhood, the lack of nice clothes, the fact 


that your husband is but a poorly paid employee, | 
the desire for those things that just a little money | 


would secure, must make you discontented at 
| times.’”’ 
Her color rose. She held her dimpled chin a 
little higher. 
“Do J look discontented?” sheasked, “Could 
I be discontented with so much to be thankful 


old. I wish you could see him. Why can’t you? | 


} ‘But, ’Rastus, Lean’t hitch old Nell. You know | 


for? We*have our health, we have a cosey home, 
| we have our little Stephen.” 


“Eh!” cried the old man. “ You have what?” 
“ Our boy, our baby boy. His name is Stephen.” 
“His name is Stephen,” the old man repeated, 


and was silent for a moment. Then he gently | 
| buggy and hitched her to a post by the back door 
| he came in to shave. Mrs. Green was sitting by 


added, ‘‘ May I see him?” 
“He is asleep,” replied the young mother. 
Then she looked at the gray-haired man a little 


severely. “I trust,” she said, that your business | 
: | with George is not planned to make him discon- 
\ sky that glowed like burnished | tented. I think you will fail. We are both agreed 


that George isn’t appreciated at his true worth— 


| at least I have tried to make him think so. But | 


he is doing the best he can? What could he ex- 


| 
| pect? He came out of college without the slight- 
| 


est knowledge of what earning a living meant, 


| and then he met me. Perhaps we weie wrong, | 
| but we were young, and George braved his father 


| to marry me. 
| struggle, but we met it with courage, and we 


ed wood-thrush stirred our hearts | never despaired.” 


Well, it was something of a 


She threw a defiant little look at him as she 


“1 had no desire to hurt your pride,” said the 
“‘ If I did, I beg your par- 


But, here, I fancy I can explain a little of the 
business that brought me to your home. I came 
tothe city to buy acontrelling interest in the com- 
pany that employs your husband. I have been 


across him. I—I liked his appearance, but at the 
same time I am free to say that to my mind he is 
not the man for the place.” He paused and 
cleared his throat, the young woman steadily re- 
garding him. “ He told me that he had promised 
to remain in the employ of the company a year. 
I suppose he will keep his word?” 

“ He always keeps his word.” 

“ Does he look for promotion?” 

“Yes. He hopes to be made a starter at the 
barns when the year is out.” 

“Yes. Well, as Il have made up my mind that 


care for the startership, how would barn boss or 
The young woman smiled faintly. 
“There is no question about it,” she said. 


“ Perhaps he would like the superintendency?” 


“He would,” murmured the young woman. 
“ Very well,” said the gray-haired man. 





‘Between youand me we will consider him 
successfully promoted throvgh all these grades.” 
Heleaned a little forward. “The fact is,” he 
slowly said, “1 am going to make him secretary 
of the newly organized company at what I think 
he will consider a very attractive salary.” He 
paused and looked sharply'at the young woman, 
who had turned her eyes from him and was star- 
ing intently at the pretty carpet. “Are you 
laughing over there?” he asked. 

** No,” she quickly answered. “I’m erying.” 

Then she arose and crossed over to the old 
man and took his hand and bent down and lightly 
kissed his cheek. 

“ This is very, very good of you, father Stephen 
Glazier,” she softly said. 

* Pooh, pooh!” he cried. “And you knew me 
all the time, and yet had never seen me?” 

“I Knew your voice the instant you spoke,” 
sald the young woman. ‘‘Itis just like the voice 
of George.” c ‘ 

: The old man looked anxiously toward the inner 
oor. 

“Isn't that boy Stephen awake yet?” he asked. 

That evening George’s smiling wife met George 
at the door, and put her arm about his neck as 
she stopped him in the hallway. 

‘* Why, what is it, Millie? ” 

“ We have a visitor, dear.” 

“* Is—is it father? ” 

She slipped away from him and opened the 
parlor door, and George looked in. 

The old man was sitting in the cosiest chair in 
the dimly lighted room, and on his knees, with 
his sunny head pillowed against his breast, sat 
the little boy. 

As the keen gray eyes rested on George’s smil- 
ing face the old man held up his hand. 

“ Hush!’ he whispered. Stephen’s asleep! "— 
W. R. Rose, in Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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At the End of the Road. 


“* They a’n’t to know a thing about it unless 
they mistrust. It’s to be a real surprise,’’ said 
Lou Harlow, poising herself like one about to 
take flight, in the doorway of Mrs. Green’s 
kitchen. “ You must come, Mis’ Green. ’T will 
do you good to get out. You’re too much shut 
up. Sarell will miss you if youdon’tcome. She’ll 
want to see her neighbors, if nobody else is there. 
Get ‘Rastus to bring you down.” 

Mrs. Green set the teapot further back on the 
stove and murmured an indefinite “‘M’m.” The 
milkhonse door opened with a rattle of pails. 
Lou’s eyes turned slightly in that direction as she 
talked on persistently. 

“ Brother Ed was going to stop yesterday and 
invite you, but he had to go another way, so I 
stopped in now. It’s rather late to be giving in- 
vitations, I know, but it’s all been planned in 
sucha hurry that we are out and out flustered. 
I thought, too, that I might stir you up to coming 
better than Ed could. It does seem too bad not 
to have a lots of folksata tin-wedding surprise 
party. Everybody’s to bring something besides 
refreshments, you know. I’ve the cutest little 
oatmeal cooker that I got at the five-cent store in 
the city, and I shall take that. Well, I won’t 
hinder you any longer from your supper. Goodby. 
Now do come if you can. Goodby.” 

The kitchen door timed its closing with mathe- 
matical accuracy to the issuing of a young man 
(rom the milkhouse. Through the window Mrs. 
Green saw Lou’s innocently surprised start and. 
cordial bow, but the bit of talk that followed was 
inaudible to her. She felt certain, however, that 
it was about the surprise party. 

‘If those Harlows ain’t managin’!” was her 
mental comment. ‘ But it’ll take more’n a pretty 
puttin’ onto make Lou one mite engagin’ to 
’Rastus, I guess.” 

’Rastus came in presently, and, after washing 
at the sink, sat down to supper. He was thin 
and not over tall, with a vivid boyish complexion 
and a chin like his mother’s, marked by a decision 
that almost severe coldness of gray blue eyes 
accentuated. It was only when ’Rastus smiled 
| that one knew how winning his face could be. 


| “Lou Harlow stopped in to ask us to a tin wed- 
| din’ surprise at her brother Will’s. Probably 


| she mentioned it to you,” said Mrs. Green, as she 


| poured the tea. “I shall have to carry some- 








| thin’ in the shape of tin. I wonder if the dipper | 


I got of that pedler last week won’t do. I took 
it for rags. They do pay so little for rags now, I 
| declare it’s hardly worth savin’ ’em. If it hadn’t 
| been for them old overalls of yours I shouldn’t 
| made out enough to get this dipper.” 

| ** Likely they won’t have move’n seven dippers,” 
| said ’Rastus, helping himself to a second dish of 
| apple sduce. 
} 


| 
| 
| 


Mrs. Green looked disturbed. 
‘* Well, dippers is handy. Every housekeeper 
needs two, and they use up quick. Dippers now- 
| adays ain’t what dippers used to be. There’s 


| hardly one to be got but has a weakness in the | 


| solderin’. I don’t know what’s more provokin’ 
| than to have a dipperful of water come splashin’ 
| on the floor and leave nothin’ but a handle in 
your fingers.” 

The quick bright smile flashed over ’Rastus’s 
face. 

“ Better carry a pan or something of that 
kind.” 

His mother took the question as prefounnly 
serious. 


forthe Blake girls,’Rastus? They like to get 
out, and it’s rather far for ’em to walk now they’re 
failin’. I declare it goes to my heart to see poor 


Miss Betsey so meechin’ lately. She doesn’t seem | 
to know wheter her things is on straight or not. | 
| Last Sunday ’t was all I coulddo to keep my | 
mind on the sermon for wantin’ to straighten her | 


false front. ’T was twisted so the partin’ was 
| over one eye. And it’s real pathetic to see Miss 
' Harriet hoverin’ about her sister and fussin’ to 


make her comfortable, when all the time Miss | 


Harriet’s the oldest. Miss Betsey ain’t but sixty- 
| eight. I shouldn’t wonder if ’twould chick ’em 


up considerable to goto the surprise party this | 


evenin’.”’ 

“ Well, you can take ’em; I'll walk. 
be too crowding in the buggy for us all, and I 
don’t want to get out the business wagon. There’s 
a spoke loose.” 

Mrs. Green looked narrowly at him; the repose 
of his face indicated nothing. 


how she acts the minute we get out—caperin’ and | 
pultin’.” | 

“ll be on hand to look out for you.”’ ’Rastus | 
pushed away his chair, and the door closed after | 
him. | 
’Rastus was not long in finishing the chores. | 
When he had harnessed old Nell to the Concord | 


the kitchen window, dressed in her best gown, a | 
black alpaca, with fashionably large sleeves. It | 
had just been made over, and the size of the 
sleeves was supposed to offset the scantness of | 
the skirt. At any rate, as she told the neighbor | 
dressmaker, “ there wasn’t any more pieces, and 
’t was better the scrimpin’ should come in the 
skirt, for one’s skirt didn’t show in one’s coffin, 
and if she was to die sudden before styles 
changed, why, the waist would do nicely for her 
to be laid out in.” 

A moon in its second quarter was showing 
above the eastern horizon as ’Rastus walked 
across the lots after helping his mother off. Be- 
yond, at theend of the lane, was another house, 
old-fashioned and yellow-painted. There lived 
Mr. and Mrs. English, two childless, middle-aged 
people. They were coming up from their house 
now. As he waited by the fence in the shadow of 
a lilac bush he conld see them distinctly in the 
clear moonlight—two somewhat bent figures, 
stepping irregularly. Between them walked an- 
other figure, with youthful poises of head and 
shoulders, and his heart gave a queer little jump 
at the sound of a girl’s laugh. 

“If I haven’t stove my thumb into this cake,’ 
Mrs. English was saying. 

“ Never mind, ma. Turn it ’tother side to when 
you hand it in, and nobody’ll notice,” suggested 
her husband. 

The musical girl laugh sounded again. 

“* Let me carry it, Aunt Martha.” 

With a thrill of satisfaction ’Rastus saw the 
napkin-covered plate change hands. The slim, 
quick-stepping figure was ahead of the others 
now. AS she reached the gate he seized the cov- 
eted opportunity, and moved forward, awk 
wardly snatching off his hat. 

“Good evening, Miss Holland. Let me open 
the gate for you.” 

Never did gate latch so long refuse to lift; and 
when she had passed through, was it not to 
pause and turn back with a pretty ‘“‘Oh, dear!” 
How he blessed the rose branch that caught her 
skirt, and so held her for his releasing. ‘‘ Thank 
you,” she said demurely, looking at him with the 





“Thaven’t one I could spare. Can’t we stop | 


*Twould | 


a 
moonlight in her eyes. Old Nell came up at a 
brisk trot, but his mother was alone, sitting very 
erect and holding the reins far apart. 

“* fhe Blake girls couldn’t come. Miss Betsey 
had a bad turn last night, and Miss Harriet didn’t 
want to leave her. So you see you could have 
rode down well enough. I know: you’ve spoiled 
your new shoes a-trottin’ through the wet grass 
’cross lots.” 

“Well, you won’t have to ride home alone, 
said ’Rastus, happily, as he helped her out 
What were new shoes in comparison with tha 
interchange ot glance from a girl’s eyes? ‘I 
don’t believe the Harlows were very much sur- 
prised after all, mother. When I got here every 
window was lighted. We're early, too.” 

One by one, in twos and threes, and merry 
family loads, the guests arrived, and there was 
talk and laugh and interchange of kisses among 
‘the women; an awkward standing aloof or scraps 
of neighborly chaff among the men, until the 
elder masculine element drifted to the kitchen, 
the younger to the long hall. and the sitting-room 
circle was strictly feminine. a 

Lou Harlow, bustling about among the guests, 
was more busily hostess-like than Mrs. Harlo 
herself. ' 

‘* Sarell never mistrusted until the last minute,” 
she was teiling every one. ‘* When we suggested 
her fixing more’n usual for the evening, she said 
she just knew something was up.” 

“Yes, it wasareal surprise until then,” cor- 
roborated Sarell Harlow, her usually quiet face 
very animated. ‘I didn’t suppose any one would 
remember that Will and I had been married ten 
years today. It's real pleasant to have one’s 
friends so remembering.” 

Mrs. Green, taking inventory of the tin things 
on the table, smiled benignly upon ‘the speaker. 
She had found but one dipper among the pile, 
and naturally felt the prestige of being the only 
person who had given an unduplicated article. 
Mrs. Dodgson, the local merchant’s wife, began 
talking at her elbow. 

* How nice Lou Harlow looks tonight. That 
lace at her throat is very becoming. I hear some- 
thing about her and your ’Rastus. How’s 
that? ’”’ 

Mrs. Green drew herself up stiffly. 

‘* Folks can hear a good deal,” she said. 

“**Rastus looks rather young to think of marry- 
ing. And Lou—why, she’s—let me see.’ Mrs 

Dodgson screwed her face into arithmetica 
puckers. “She’s three years old ’n’Rastus! ‘I 
remember she was bornthe same year asm 
Arreret.” , 

‘Oh, well, it’s the fashion nowadays for men to 
marry older’n themselves,” Mrs. Green an- 
swered, with a blandness born of remembrance 
that Mrs. Dodgson’s own son had wedded a 
woman ten years his senior—a widow with an 
overgrown daughter just entering her teens—and 
that the affair was very displeasing to his people. 

But her neighbor’s friendly inquisit' ess set 
her into a newtrain of thought. What it Lou 
Harlow had been the one whom ’Rastus had 
fancied? Before her rosea vision of heavy bread, 
cake smelling of saleratus, careless housekeep- 
ing, which she knew to be the rule at the Harlow 
homestead. She thought of what it would be to 
live day after day with Lou’s giggling laugh, her 
persistent chatter and good-natured oflicious- 
ness. Looking across the room at one who but a 
few hours ago she characterized as “that flit- 
terin’ little Holland girl,” she noted with a stir- 
ring of pride akin to what she felt in ’Rastus the 
trimness of the black-gowned figure, the quiet 
manner, the delicate contour of a face whose 
prettiness did not conceal decision and capa- 
bility. ’Rastus was talking with her now, his 
attitude marked by that new dignity which his 
mother had noticed of late. Something in the 
turn of his head reminded her of his father when 
he had come courting out Pemigewasset way, 
where She lived as a girl. 

When came a homeward movement among the 
guests, Mrs. Green paused, talking inthe open 
door on her way ovt. Her quick eyes had recog- 
nized two young figures at the gate, and she 
turned her back upon them, barring the progress 
of Mr. and Mrs. English. 

“*T have enjoyed it all so much; haven’t you, 
Mis’ English? I do think a surprise tin weddin’ 
| the best way of rememberin’ the anniversary, it 
don’t make so much work for the folks of the 
house. Seems to me it’s a pretty long while since 
you and your husband have been up to take tea 
with me. Now, why can’t you bea mite more 
neighborly and came soon? Say Wednesday. 
| Nothin’ to hinder. Well, I’mreal glad. And you 
| are to bring your niece. Not havin’ any girl of 
| my own I like to see a bright face like hers 
| round once in a while. I guess *Rastus must 
| have got the horse unhitched by this time. Good- 
night.” 
| »*Rastus was patting Nell’s nose as he stood by 
| her when his mother came out. Retta Holland 
| was stillat the gate, waiting for her aunt and 

uncle, and Mrs. Green smiled as she passed. 
| Mother and son drove along the bush-fringed lane 

a plodding gait; tor old Nell seemed in an indo- 
| lent mood, and ’Rastus .oth to urge her on. The 

moonlight lay white and beautiful over every- 
| thing. 
ve asked Mr. and Mrs. English to tea next 
| Wednesday,” said Mrs. Green. She cleared her 
| throat at the eager interest on ’Rastus’ face, and 
added what she knew would establish perfect 
| understanding between herself and him. ‘‘ And 
I’veasked the niece, too.” 

“ Have you?” In’Rastus’ voice was a thril! of 
such gladness as comes when one is twenty-three 
and in love for the firsttime. ‘ Have you?” 

How much the boy Jooked like his father in 
| spite of having her eyes and chin! Mrs. Green 
| felt a sudden all-embracing motherliness that let 
| the girl of his love into the depths of her heart. 
But she only said, in a matter-of fact way: 

“1 should think ’t would be real lonesome for 
| the Englishes bein’ as their house is where there 
a’n’t never any passin’. I should hate to live so 
far from folks. I wouldn’t for anything.” 

’Rastus turned and looked back toward the old 
yellow house. To himit seemed that under some 





| circumstances he could live his whole life at the 
| end of the road.—Mary Clarke Huntington, in the 


Independent. 


Woutb’s Department. 





TALKINGIIN THEIR SLEEP. 

“ You think I’m dead,” 
The apple tree said, 

“Because I have never a leaf to show; 
Because I stoop, 
And my branches droop, 

And the dull, gray mosses over me grow! 

But I’m alive in the trunk and shoot; 
The buds of next May 
I fold away— 

But I pity the withered grass at my root.” 
“ You think I’m dead,” 
The quick grass said, 

«* Because I have parted with stem and blade! 
But under the ground 
I am safe and sound, 

With the snow’s thick blanket over me laid; 

I’m all alive and ready to shoot 
Should the spring of the year 
Come dancing here— 

But I pity the flowers without branch or root.” 
“You think I’m dead,” 
A soft voice said, 

Because not a branch or root I own! 

1 never have died, 
But close I hide 

In a plumy seed that the wind has sown; 

Patiently I wait through the long winter hours; 
You will see me again— 
I shall laugh at you then, 

Out of the eyes of a hundred flowers.” 
—Edith M. Thomas, in St. Nicholas. 
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How Nancy did Her Part. 

Another turn had come for the entertainment 
of the club. 

“ Nancy Fish, if you don’t have us I shall vote 
that you be turned out of the club,” and Neliie 
hurried off as the bel) rang for school, leaving her 
friend to follow or get a mark for tardiness, for 
the clock was striking nine. 

Poor Nancy! When one year ago the senior 
class in Miss Blank’s school decided toform a 
social club, to meet at each others’ houses once @ 
month, it was consideréd a grand thing. And as 
there were just twelve in the class, it would take 
one year to meet around. Jolly fun! Eleven 
months had passed, eleven meetings had been 
held, and now was to come the twelfth and 
Nancy’s turn. 

She could not study; the thought haunted her 





Mabel Smith had started the meetings, anu the 
remembrance of Mabel’s: beautiful mansion, 
servants in livery and all else in style, made 
Nancy turn to her arithmetic, resolved to banish 
all thoughts of the party. For a time things went 
smoothly, and then, as Ellen Jones stood to re- 
cite, her gentle voice so forcibiy reminded 
Nancy of the merry games at her pleasant home 
that again her thoughts went wandering, and 
almost the tears came as she saw before her the 
little tumble-down farmhouse where she dwelt. 

At recess the girls crowded around as usuall 
and “ You know, Nan, April is the last!”’ ** You 
remeinber, Nancy, we’ve all let you wait!’ 
“Twelve meetings, and you are the last one 
Nancy Fish!” were comments little calculated 
to reassure her. ‘‘ Don’t back out, Nancy, dear!”’ 
was heara in Ellen's sweet tones. “ We all know 
we will have a good time.” 

“ Back out! I’m not going to back out!” and 
Nancy gave her head a defiant toss as all returned 
to their books until the noon hour brought again 
their freedom. 

Two by two the girls wended their way home- 
ward; only Nancy walked alone, and a sorrowfu 
face looked in as she opened the door of the little 
brown house under the hill. 

The noonday meal was spread, and all were 
seated at the table, waiting for sister—Mr. Fish- 
a@ good, whole-souled country farmer; his wife 
a true helpmate, seated opposite, whose pleasant 
smile shed joy on all upon whom she bestowed it; 

lue-eyed Carrie, black-eyed Sue and baby Nell. 
With all these smiling faces Nancy found it 1m 
possible to look sober long, and soon she and 
Carrie were making merry over the doings of 
darling Nell. 

“ Mother! mother! I’ve just got an idea, if you 
are willing. Please, please, mother, say yes, if 
father don’t care, and I know he will not!” and 
springing from the table, Nancy ran to her 
mother’s side. 

“ Take your arm ‘from my neck, Nancy, and tell 
me what I am to please. What is thisall about?” 

** Why, mother, you know I belong tothe Social 
Club, and it is my turn to have the club in April. 
May I have it Easter Monday, mother, and may 
I have an egg supper? I know it will not cost 
much, and it will be so different that it will not 
seem as if I did not have all the nice things the 
other girls have.” 

Of course Mrs. Fish agreed, for who could re- 
sist such a patient pleader? 

Invitations were sent to the members of Blank- 
ville Social Club to meet at the residence of Miss 
Nancy Fish on Easter Monday—the queerest in- 
vitations, made of white pasteboard and cut in 
the shape of an egg. The girls were wild with 
excitement, almost in a hurry for Lent to be over 
and the day to arrive. 

At last the day arrived. Promptly at six came 
the faithful eleven, and supper was served at 
once. Beside each plate reposed an egg, upon 
the shell of which, the contents. having been 
removed, was printed the menu, and through the 
centre a little blue ribbon had been passed, so 
that it could be kept as a souvenirif desired. 


Two of the queerest little maids appeared in 
response to a sound precisely like the crowing 
of a rooster, two little chickens heads peeped 
round the corner, and it was quite a time before 
the merry jest and laughter was suppressed, and 
Carrie and Sue could serve the guests, 

First egg sandwiches, then omelette, eggs 
poached, boiled, stuffed, and egg balls followed 
in turn, while the merry peep, peep, of the young 
chicks who pas-ed them kept all in the best of 
humor. A cream in egg shape for each, followed 
by a cup of coffee served in the delicate egg- 
shaped cups brought. by Nancy’s sailor uncle 
from “’way over the sea,” finished a feast of 
which Nancy was not ashamed. 

Seldom had the old farmhouse resounced with 
laughter as on that Easter Monday evening, and 
when, as theold family clock solemnly struck 
eleven, the guests parted with a‘ Good night, 
Nan! I think this has been the best meeting of 
them all,’””, Nancy resolved never again to think 
because she was not asrich as_ her schoolmates 
she could not be as happy.—Youth’s Companion. 





Hotes and Queries. 

HAND-MADE LACE BY MACHINERY.—“ K. W. 
C.”: The Neue Freie Presse of Vienna contains 
the description of a new lace machine, invented 
by Herr August Matitsch, which, it is asserted, 
will revolutionize the lace industry, its feature 
being that thedesign of the mesh produced can 
be regulated at will by the operator, and possesses 
in the repetition of the pattern that pleasing 
irregularity which is the chief artistic charm of 
hand-made lace. Herr Matitsch’s machine 
employs the thread reels just as a workwoman 
does, and the bobbins it manages to thread just 
ike the hand worker. The machine is a com- 
plete substitute for the pillow and other ap- 
pliances for hand lace-making. The needles ot 
the machine hold finished meshes of any desired 
length, and the machine itself winds the finished 
ace on to the beam at any desired moment. —n 
the old machines all the slidebars moved at the 
same time in one line, so that at the same 
moment they passed from one reed to the 
other. In the new machine any desired number 
of slidebars can be held still in one comb, and at 
the same time a number of other slidebars can be 
removed fromone reed to the next. The new 
machine permits the slidebars to be moved side- 
ways to the left or right, which enables the 
operator to carry the thread from one edge to 
the other, while in previous machines the 
thread must *always proceed along the same 
vertical line. This makes the new machine- 
made lace more durable. The Dreaklng of 
a single thread has hitherto caused the 
separation of the meshes, and thus produced 
large holes. In the new machine-made lace, as 
in hand-made lace, such breakage does not cause 
any such apparent destruction. In the old ma- 
chine all the pins are in one row, and must always 








makes several strips at the same time, and 
can use several slidebars in une strip at one 
| time, whereas the handworker is confined to 
| one bobbin. The machine, it is expected, will 
| cause a dislocation in the production of lace, but 





| will lead to a great development of this industry | 


and the cheapening of the article. Herr Matitsch 


worked under great difficulties, and showed | 


great perseverancein solving his problem. The 


suddenly the inventor hit upon some new and im- 
portant improvements which took three more 
years to carry out. 

THE First LONDON THEATRE.—‘ Theatre- 
goer”: The first playhouse to be builtin England 
was the Theatre. It was erected in the year 1576, 
and its builder was James Burbage, father of 
the famous actor, Richard Burbage, and himself 
an actor of some repute. Access tothe Theatre 
seems in old times to have been over Finsbury 
fields. The Curtain, which, curiously, is named 
from the region or old manor on which the 
playhouse was erected, and not from the 
familiar drapery of the stage, was sit- 
uated south of Holywell Lane, in Moors- 
field (modern Gloucester Street), and is first 
mentioned in the following year, 1577. Shaks- 
peare’s “Romeo and Juliet” was among the 
many plays first acted there. The Theatre was 
moved away to the Bankside and the old mate- 
rials were employed in building the Globe, 
Shakspeare’s chief theatre,.in 1598. The Cur- 
tain continued to be used as a playhouse far into 
the reign ot King James. No picture of either 
of these original theatres has been handed down. 
And owing to their position without the walls, 
none of the old maps represent their precise lo- 


cation. 


—The massed navies of the world include 360 
battleships, 471 cruisers, 1255 gunboats and 1600 
torpedo boats. 

—-France owns 2,864,000 dogs, seventy-five to 
every one thousand inhabitants. The dogs are 
registered, and so can be counted. Germany has 
2,200,000 dogs. 

——Greek and Roman wines were perfumed 
generally by steeping the leaves of roses or vio- 
lets in the liquor until it had acquired the odor of 
the flowers. 

—A big pearl has been found in West Aus- 
tralia 1} inches in length, of graceful shape and 
perfect lustre. In the same oyster shell two other 
good small péarls were found. 

—The Senecas of western New York are 














machine was nearly ready some time ago, when | 


be puiled out at the right moment. In the new | 
machine the pins can be placed at any desired | 
neight, and can remain in the web any length of 
time. Herr Matitsch’s machine turns out goods | 
sixteen feet and two-thirds broad, and thus | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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splendid musicians, They have their fine bands, 
and are much in demand with show folks and 
they travel far and wide. 


——Twenty-five. years ago a full-ri ship of 
two thousand tons was considered pet re 
seria —— on are now afloat eighteen Amer- 

v 8ix-inasted sch 
eo oe pay ooners of above two 

—tThe largest schooner in the world at the 
present time is the Eleanor A. Percy of Bath 
Me. She registers 3410 tons gruss and has six 
masts. The only other six-master afloat is the 
George W. Wells of Boston; she registers 2970 
tons gross. 

— A pair of trained bullocks belong to M’lle 
Lauro Rienzo, the beautiful Brazilian heiress 
and she has had them trained to trot in tancem 
fashion in the streets of Paris. It is quite a sight 
to watch her drive about the streets of the 
French capital. 











Home Dressmaking 





Hints by Way Manten. 





4090 Child’s French 
4091 Misses ' jacket, Dress, 2 to 8‘yrs. 
12 to 16 yrs. 
Misses Jacket. No. 4091. 

The back is fitted to the figure by means of a centre 
seam, side-tacks and underarm gores. The fronts are 
fitted by single darts, and roll back to form lapels, 
and join the deep collar that is cut in scalloped out- 
line, to harmonize with the lower edge of the fronts. 
Thesleeves are two-seamed and finished with roll- 
over flare cuffs that are exceedingly becoming. 

To cut this jacket for amiss of 14 years of age aT | 
yards of material 44 inches wide or 1g 52 inches wide 
will be required. 

The pattern, 4091, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 





Girlw’ Dress. No. 4090. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 

The waist, gathered at upper and lower edges, is 
arranged over a smoothly fitted lining, that can be 
omitted or closed with it at the centre back. The 
sleeves are gath red in puffs. and finished with bands 
at the lower edges. The skirt is straight at the lower 
edge, graduated at the upper, and becomes deeper as 
it approaches the back, an effect that is extremely 
fashionable for children as well as for their elders. 

To cut this dress for a girl of 4 years of age 2j yards 
of material 27 inches wide, 23 yards 32 inches wide or 
2 yards 44 inches wide will be required, with 24 yards 
of embroidery and 4 yards of veivet ribbon to trim as 
illustrated. 

The pattern, 4090, is cut in sizes for children of 2, 4, 6 
and 8 years of age. 
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40983 Stor Jacket, 
32<%9 42 bust. 

Woman’s Five-Gored Skirt Lengthened by 
a Gathered Graduated Flounce. No. 
4092. 


The skirt is cut in five gores that are shaped to fit 
snugly at the upper portion, tiny darts completing 
the adjustment over the hips. The flounce is gradu- 
ated in depth, but straight at the lower edge, a fact 
that renders it peculiarly desirable for cotton and 
linen washable fabrics. The fulness at the back is 
laid in inverted plaits that lie flat and meet at the 
centre, but may be gathered if preferred. 

To cut this skirt for a woman of medium size i | 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 7§ yards 27 inches 
wide, 6} yards 32 inches wide, or 5} yards 44 inches 
wide will be required. 

The pattern, 4092, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 
and 32-inch waist measure. 


409? Five-Gored 
Skirt, 29 to 32 waist. 


Woman’s Eton Jacket. No. 4093. 

Eton jackets not alone hoid their place, but have 
been given fresh vogueand are pre-eminently smart. 
This stylish model shown in moire velours with fac- 
ings of white lace over black, and 1s designed for an 
all-round wrap, but is equally appropriate for entire 
suits, and taffeta, cheviot and cloth are all correct for 
general wear. 

The jacket is cut witha seamless back, under-arm 
gores and dart-fitted fronts that can be rolled back or 
buttoned over, as preferred. The neck is plain and 
collarless, in conformity with the latest edict of 
fashion. There are no buttonholes, but Knob-like 
buttons are held by straps of silk braid attached to 
the edge to elfect the closing. The sleeves are two- 
seamed and finished with roll-over cuffs that are 
simply stitched with corticelli silk. 

To cut this Eton in the medium size, 3§ yards of ma - 
terial 21 inches wide, 1g yards of material 44 inches 
wide, or 14 yards 52 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 4093, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. 
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4094 Blouse Waist, 
32 to 40 bust. 





4096 Girl’s Gibsoi 
Dress, 4 tu 12 yrs. 


Woman's Blouse Waist. No. 4094. 

The foundation is a snugly fitted lining with under- 
arm gores covered smoothly with the material. The 
back proper is plain and smooth across the shoulders, 
but drawn down in gathers below the waist line. The 
fronts are novel and include both tucks and plaits. 
The full vest front is simply gathered at both upper 
and lower edges, but the fronts of the waist are 
tucked and laid in deep plaits at the shoulders, which 
extend to the waist line. The front edges are smartly 
trimmed with lace and velvet to givea stylish vest 
effect. The sleeves are amoung che latest,and are 
arranged over fitted linings that are faced to form 
the deep cuffs. The puffs are gathered at each edge 
and arranged on indicated lines, but the upper sleeves 
are separate and finished with trimming at the lower 
edges. 

To cut this waist in the medium size 3 yards of ma 
teria 21 inches wide, 24 yards 27 inches wide or 1} 
yards 44 inches wide will be required, with 13 yards of 
chiffom for full front and undersleeves, and 3 yard of 
all-over lace for cuffs and collar to make as illus- 
trated. 

The pattern, 4094, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


Girl’s Gibson Dress. No. 4096. 
To be Made with or Without the Body Lining. 


The waist is made over a fitted lining that, with the 
left front, closes at the centre. But the waist itself is 
laidin deep plaits that extend over the shoulders 
from the belt at the back to the waist line at the front, 
and closes invisibly at the left shoulder and beneath 
the left plait. The circular front of the skirt meets 
the back, that is laid in two box plaits, but laps in 
front, where it closes at the side to make a continuous 
line with the waist. The sleeves are in bishop style 
with straight cuffs, and at the neck is a standing col- 
lar ; 





To cut this dress for a girl of 8 years of age 43 yards 
27 inches wide, 43 yards 32 inches wide or 3g yards 44 
inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 40%, is cut in sizes for girls of 4, 6, 3, 10 
and 12 years of age. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 

SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue or 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 10 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH- 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 
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Simmocolon (2.13 3-4). 


Our first page this week bears the likeness 
of Simmocolon (2.13%), son of Simmons 
(2.28) and Colon, by Strathmore 408. 
Simmocolon was one of the best race horses 
that his sire ever produced. Not only this, 
but he was one of the best race horses, and 
we may say too one of the most successful 
race horses of his day. He was campaigned 
before the era of the light-running bike 
sulky. 

He opened his career at Baltimore, Md., 
June 3, 1890. He started in the 2.30 class 
and defeated a field of five horses in straight 
heats in one, two, three order, trotting his 
heats in 2.25}, 2.244 and 2.23}. On June 18 
he started at Boston in the 2.29 class and 
defeated a field of eight competitors in 
straight heats, in 2.234, 2.25¥ and 2.26. At 
Philadelphia on July 8 and 9 he turned 
for the word in the 2.24 trot in a field 
ot thirteen horses, and it was a hard- 
fought race from start to finish, requir- 
ing eight heats to decide it, and he won the 
first, fifth and eighth heats in 2.20}, 2.20}, 
2.244, and July 25, at Pittsburg, he defeated 
Gen. Turner’s noted mare Abbie V. and 
Kinsman in the 2.23 class. He captured the 
third, fourth and fifth heats in 2.24%, 2.26 
and 2.25}. The following week at Cleveland 
he won over a field of some of the then 
noted race horses, including such as 
Suisun Dick Smith, Pocahontas Prince, 
Tariff and others. This was a _ split- 
heat race and he won the first, third and 
fourth heats in 2.224, 2.19 and 2.22. At 
Hartford, Aug. 26, he beat the famous race 
mare Leopard Roseand a field of other good 
ones, in the second, fifth and sixth heats, 
trotting his miles in 2.224, 2.224, 2.223. At 
Springfield the following week he won the 
2.18 class, beating Mocking Bird, Me- 
Ewen and others. He won off hand in 
2.19}, 2.224 and 2.223, and at the Lexington, 
Ky., meeting he won the 2.30 stallion stake. 

He started twelve times that season and 
won nine races. The time of his races does 
not seem at this day exceedingly fast, but it 
is not fair to compare ten years ago with 
now. We must look at it in the light of the 
events of those days, and then not only was 
he ranked high as a game racehorse, but as 
an exceedingly fast horse. Thecharacter of 
his races, many of them split-heat races, 
some spun out to seven and eight heats, 
show that he was a game race horse, and 
relished that sort of a contest. He took his 
record of 2.13} 1n 1892. 

The blood lines of Simmocolon are the 
very best. It would be hard to find a 
stouter bred horse than he. Simmons, his 
sire, is unquestionably one of the best pro- 
ducing sons of George Wilkes, all things 
eonsidered. He took a record of 2.28 and 
was an excellent race horse, and he is the 
sire of 105 in the list, twenty-one of them 
being in the 2.15 list. His fastest, to be 
sure, by the records are Greenleaf. (2.103) 
and General Agent (2.104), but his get are 
noted for their game, race-horse winning 
qualities. 


"The Horse, 


It is only necessary to mention | 


| out of Little Nora, by Downing’s Bay Mes 








Clark Chief, as is well known, isasn of 
Mambrino Chief 11, sire of Lady Thorn 
(2.18}), Mambrino Patchen 58, ete. He is 


senger. 

Cassia, the third dam .of Simmocolon, is 
the dam of Caliban, sire of C. F. Clay (2.18), 
sire of Connor (2.034), Coleridge (2.95}), 
Choral (2.054) and fifty-two others. C. M. 
Clay Jr. 22 is the sire of fourand of the 
dam of Chehalis (2.044), Del Norte (2.08) and 
fifty-five others. * 

It will be observed that Simmocolon is 
inbred to Mambrino Chief and Hamble- 
tonian 10. The dam of his sire, Simmons, 
is by Mambrino Patchen, son of Mambrino 
Chief. His second dam 1s by Clark Chief, 
son of Mambrino Chief. George Wilkes, 
sire of Simmons, was, of course, by Hamble- 
tonian 10. Strathmore, sire of Simmocolon’s 
dam, was by Hambletonian 10. 

Carrying the pedigree further back we 
find that Simmocolon’s fourth dam was Old 
Beck, by a sonof Mark Anthony; fifth dam, 
by Instructor, son of Virginia; sixth dam, 
by Chester Ball; seventh dam by Romulus. 

As near as we can learn Simmocolon has 
never had a fair opportunity in the stud; 
still, handicapped as he has been, he is, as 
we have already said, the leading producing 
son of Simmons. He is the sire of that 
noted little race horse Dan Q. (2.074), Meri- 
dian (2.12), Ferndale (2.164), Simeta 
(2.174), Jim Kilbourn (2.18}), Willow (2.184) 
and three other trotters. 

Yearlings by Simmocolon have sold as 
high as $6000, which gives some idea of his. 
value as a stock horse. 

Simmocolon is an excellent individual, a 
clean-cut horse of great muscular develop- 
ment, chestnut in color, with white socks 
behind and white marking in the face. He 
is standing for service at Franklin Park, 
Saugus, Mass. LEE. 

perenne eee 


Concord (N. H.) Notes. 


At the Concord State Fair grounds 
twefity-five stalls have already been en- 
gaged for spring training, aad will be occu- 
pied by May 1. Hon. Warren F. Daniell will 
send his string Lere under trainer C. H. 
Gordon, who handled the horses so well last 
year. Fanny Rice (2.144), bay mare, by Gal- 
eotti, is the fastest in the bunch. 

W. B. Cook will come here with Hon. C. 
C. Kenrick’s horses, including Colleen 
(2.13%), by Jersey Wilkes. Arthur Woodrow 
will have the brown gelding Biily Hurd 
(2.20}), by Almont Medium, and some oth- 
ers. John F. Berry, the local trainer, will 
work half a dozen. Others will beannounced 
a little later. 

James Y. Gatcomb, who has been spend- | 
ing the winter here, left this week to join; 
his partner, Scott Hudson, in preparation 
for the Grand Circuit season. ‘The best , 
wishes of his many Concord friends and | 
acquaintances go with him. | 

Col. James M. Galvin is now well! 
established at his Willow Knoll Stock Farm, | 
Penacook, and his stallions, Mackay Wilkes | 
and Col. Mosby, are the admiration of all 
who see them. Lhe y w.ll do much towards | 
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ow to Make Poor Farms Good Dividend Payers. 


22d, 1899, Mr. H. W. Collingwood, in his acouunt of bringing up a poor farm, by Mr. Newton Osborn, Newington, ('t., s: 
He first proved that a high-grade complete fe,; 


plied it. Instead of being a soil loafer, tht field began at on. ; 
In six years it was paying dividends of 5 per cent. on a valuation of over <4), 


In Rural New-Yorker, November 2 
‘“Mr. Osborn thought at that time that the ability to feed a soil was measured by the supply of animal manure. 
izer will fully take the place of manure. That point settled, he had the key to the situation, and ap 
pay a profit. It was so poor that it had never paid even the interest on the taxes. 


Where can one find, outside of a gold mine, an instance where poor soil has gained proportionately greater earning capacity in six year 





The Cornfield in Farming. 


| From Editorial in the Massachusetts Ploughman, Official Organ of the New England Agricultural Society. | 
The grain of corn is as valuable to the Eastern farmer as the kernel of wheat is to the Western. Because the East looks to the West for its supply of wheat, 


9? 
3? 


does not follow that it should likewise look to the West for its supply of Indian corn, that crop on which so much of the farm economy depends, and that maintai: 
at an undeviating pace the farmer’s prosperity. 


Three elements in plant growth are wanting, in a greater or less degree, on soil that has been under cultivation for along time. 


They are phosphoric acid 


nitrogen and potash. And wiile all crops demand a supply of these constituent elements, they demand it in varying amounts. Nitrogen isamost expensive ingre 
dient, and yet most cheaply supplied to growing corn. It has been shown that while wheat requires from one-half to the full quantity of the total nitrogen si; 
plied in a fertilizer—the condition of the soil being always taken into account, corn, even on comparatively poor soils, requires only about one-quarter of the nitroge; 
to be supplied as compared with what the crop contains. So that where, with the help of nitrogen, thirty-five bushels of wheat can be grown, we might expect 

grow one hundred bushels of corn. Wheat has to be liberally fed with the needed nitrogen, while corn finds it for itself, whether in the soil or in the air. 


in both. 


dients. 


Yorker. 
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Caeser 


ON TWO ACRES, 600 POUNDS OF MAPES, ALONE, BROADCAST, 198 bushels shelled corn. 


bushels (ears). Grown by Dr. Henry Stewart.—New England Homestead. 
One hundred and eighty bushels of ears per acre; shelled, 98.45 bushels. 2,058 bushels (ears) on 16 acres. Only Mapes (800 pounds per acre) used, broad- 


cast, harrowed in.—Connecticut Farmer. 





The MAPES CORN MANURE isan ALL-ROUND LAND STRENGTHENER—good also for sweet corn, fodder corn, all summer crops, late’ turnips, 
late cabbage, seeding down to grass, etc.—3 to 4 bags per acre, broadcast, harrowed in. 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co,, 143 Liberty Street, New York. 


Send postal for Descriptive Pamphlets (with full accounts of the growing of some of the large corn crops), also on Fruits, Tobacco, ‘‘ Fertilizer Farming,” ete. 


For list of selling agents in Massachusetts, see Massachusetts Plouughman, March 8th and 15th, page 8. 
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On three acres, same fertilizer, same quantity, 48° 


It was long the established theory, and held by Dr. Lawes of England, that corn belonged in the list of grain crops that required to be fed with a surplus « 
nitrogen; but Mr. Charles V. Mapes for years persisted that it should be classed with clover and the leguminous crops, which yield such large quantities of nitrove; ey 


in their product, but require only a very limited supply. 


The opinion of Mr. Mapes has been fully confirmed by a great number of experiments and practical results in the field, and it is satisfactorily shown that [): 


Lawes is mistaken, probably from not knowing the habit of our corn crop in the field. This discovery wonderfully simplifies the problem of corn culture, so that 
the Eastern farmer is enabled to compete successfully with his Western rival in the production of this truly royal grain, or rather legumens. 
frequently stirred, without regard to weeds, is of the first importance. 


The Great Corn Contest of the American Agriculturist. 


CROPS 213, 119, AND 95 BUSHELS EACH; GROWN ON ONE MEASURED ACRE EXCLUSIVELY WITH THE MAPES CURN MANURE. 
Of this great crop, 213 bushels shelled corn, grown in Yates County, N. Y., with the Mapes Corn Manure (800 pounds per acre) exclusively, the “ American 
Agriculturist ” says: ‘‘ If we allow only $15 as the value of the tops for fodder, and make no account of bottom stalks, the cost comes within twenty cents a bushe! 


(shelled corn ).”’ ‘ 
The largest crop grown with fertilizers other than Mapes (45 crops in ajl) was 84 bushels (chemically dried, 60 bushels). 


SOME LARGE CROPS GROWN WITH The MAPES CORN MANURE AND REPORTED IN THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 
Season 1888.—1,040 bushels of corn (ears) on less than 44 acres, equal to 2334 bushels, or 116? bushels shelled corn .per acre, grown on farm of “ Rural New- 


Yorker,”’ with the Mapes Corn Manure. 
Ninety bushels (shelled) with 500 pounds per acre. 150 bushels (shelled) WITH 600 POUNDS PER ACRE. Value of the grain alone over five times as 


much as the cost of the fertilizer—American Agriculturist. ” 
Fight hundred and fifty-six bushels (ears) on four acres. 159.37 bushels on one acre. 125.37 bushels on one acre. Nothing used but the Mapes.—Rural New- 


Keeping the soi! ” 


It hastens growth, invigorates the plant, and assists it in its search for needed ingre off 
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SIMMOCOLON, 2.13 3-4, BY SIMMONS, 2.28; DAM, COLON, BY STRATHMORE 408. 





such horses among his get as Greenleaf 
(2.105), Helen Simmons (2.114), Neva Sim- 
mons (2.11}), Hesperus (2.117), Edna Sim- 
mons (2.124), Sally Simmons (2.13$), New 
York Central (2.135), Simmocolon (2.13%) 
and Gossiper (2.14), to recall to the minds 
of those familiar with the history ofthe har- 
ness horses the race-horse qualities of the 
produce of Simmons. 

Simmons’sons are proving high-class horses 
in thestud, as they have produced sixty-three 
standard performers, and it is interesting 
to note that Simmocolon is his leading pro- 
ducing sen. He has nine to his credit in the 
list, and the fastest performer by a son of 
Simmons is Dan Q. (2.074), by Simmocolon. 
Daughters of Simmons have produced eigh- 
teen, includifig Bonnie Direct (2.053), Tom- 
boy (2.105) and Fereno (3) (2.10%). 

Simmons was a son of the great George 
Wilkes (2.22) and Black Jane, by Mambrino 
Patchen. He wasa brother to Rosa Wilkes 
(2.18}). The second dam of Simmons is 
Lady Stanhope. Black Jane, besides being 
the dam of Simmons and Rosa Wilkes, is 
also the grandam of Blake (2.134). 

Colon, dam of Simmocolon, is also the 
dam of Phil Gordon (2.29}) and Patchmore 
(2.30). She is a daughter of Strathmore 
408 and Coral, by Clark Chief 89. Strath- 
more is the sire of Strathmeath (2.104), 
Terrill S. (2.103), Strath Dennis (2.102) and 
eighty-five others in the list, and of the 
dams of Bumps (2.034), Fred W. (2.084), 
Dan Cupid (2.09}) and 123 others. Strath- 
more isason of the great sire Hambleto- 
nian 10, out of Lady Waltermire, dam of 
the producing sire, Marshall Ney, and she is 
by North American. 

Coral, the second dam of Simmocolon, is 
the dam of Coralloid (2.14%), and grandam 
of Simmocolon (2.133), Sugar Loaf (2.204), 
Nellie Baird (2.254), Phil Gordon (2.293), 
Patchmore (2.30). Coral is a daughter of 
Clark Chief 89 and Cassia, by C. M. Clay 
Jr. (2.22). Clark Chief, sire of Coral, is 
the sire of Croxie (2.19}) and five others, 
and the dams of Martha Wilkes (2.08), W. 
H. G. (2.095), Exceli (2.10%), Phallas (2.13%), 








Coralloid (2.143), and twenty-nine others. 





improving the quality of the young stock in | action, and is said to be able to show a_ three- 


this vicinity. 

Tuesday, April 15, is the date for the clos- 
ing of the entries to the stake races, to be de- 
cided at the July meeting here. 

H. C. PEARSON. 
_ -<>- —~ 
Worcester Notes. 

John E. Marston of Pittsfield, N. H., wasin 
Worcester the latter part of last week, looking 
over the local ground with a view to locating his 
training string this season at Greendale Trotting 
Park. Marston has had the Dover, N. H., mile 
track in mind nearly all winter, but a number of 
his Worcester friends are trying to get him to 
make this city his headquarters during the racing 
season. Marston has a number of his own horses 
to train, and should he decide in favor of Worces- 
ter would doubtless have little difficulty in get- 
ting enough other horses to round outa well- 
balanced training stable. 

The grounds committee of the Worcester Agii 
cultural Society has at last decided upon a loca- 
tion at the race track for the additional stalls the 
society voted to build, and bids to do the work 
will be opened this week. The horse stalls will 
be placed on the west side of the track, and will 
form a continuation ofthe small line of stalls 
already there. They will be ready for occupancy 
by the middle of next month. 

E. S. Pierce of Worcester received last week 
from New York one of the biggest and best 
typical coach horses ever brought into Worcester 
The animal is by a son of old Red Wilkes, stands 
16.1 hands high, weighs over 1300 pounds, yet with 
his extreme size combines an excellent trotting 
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minute clip to buggy. Mr. Pierce paid a long 
price for the animal, and will use him exclusively 
in his family coach. He also owns the two pacers 
Major Wonder (2.09%) and Uncle Tom (2.14}), 
which he has driven together in exhibition miles 
on several of the New England tracks. 

W. E. Barnes sold last week to E. A. Mason 0 
Princeton, this State, the stallion Motion Jr. 
(2.233 pacing and 2.28} trotting). He was sired 
by Motion (2.29), the sire of six in the list, includ- 
ing the gelding Whist (2.183), which Walter C. 
Warren had out ten years ago, and Motion in 
turn was a son of Daniel Lambert. Motion Jr.’s 
dam was Maggie J., by a sonor Red Jacket. He 
has all the grace and beauty of the Lamberts, 
and although well along in years retains his 
speed toa marked degree. .He went an exhi- 
bition half at the Oxford track last fall in 1.12 and 
a quarter in thirty-five seconds. 

Mrs. H. P. Bardwell bought last week of John 
W. Knibbs for road purposes, the seven-year-old 
brown mare Belle Simmons. The mare is by 
Simmons (2.28), out of Alaca, by Stamboul (2.074); 
second dam, Zoraya, by Guy Wilkes (2.154), mak- 
ing her one of the best-bred road mares in 
Worcester. She is 15.2 hands high, weighs close 
to 1100 pounds and is as fast as she is well bred. 

James B. Scott of this city, who carries on an 
extensive breeding establishment in’ the West 
headed by his stallion Lycurgus, has about fifteen 
animals that he is working and developing at his 
stables in thiscity. Some of them were raised on 
his ranch and were shipped East last summer, 
while the balance is composed ef native-bred 
stock. 

At the head of the lot is El Palo, by Palo Alto 
(2.083), with a mark of 2.27}, taken at Parkway, L. 
I., last fall. He stands 16.1 hands and weighs 1250 
pounds. Mr. Scott also has at his place a ten- 
months-old colt which is intensely inbred to both 
Palo Alto and Gen. Benton. The youngster was 
sired by El Palo, whose dam was a Gen. Benton 
mare. The colt’s dam, on the other hand, was by 
Palo Alto, out of Nellie Benton, another daughter 
of Gen. Benton. Among the other good things 
Mr. Scott has are amare by Kremlin (2.073), out 
of a Kentucky Prince mare; one by Alcantara 
(2.23), dam by Gideon, and Queen Wilkes (2.18%), 
by Messenger Wilkes (2.293), and in foal to Alcyo 
(2.10). The rest is mostly young stock by either 
Lycurgus or El Palo. :THE ROADMAN. 

Worcester, Mass., April 6, 1902. 

—_ <> >—- 








Veterinary surgeons and stable men highly 
recommend the use of German Peat Moss in the 





stable for horses and cows. Write to C. B. Bar. 


| Fett, Importer, Boston, for particulars. 


Sound Common Sense. 
{ With a country as large as ours and the 


| demand for good horses as great as it is, | 


| there is room for all the good horses of all 
| the different breeds, and if we will import 
| only the best of each breed and farmers only 

patronize the best, there will be no cause to 
, complain of the breeds, for itis not the good 
| ones that make thetrouble in any breed, but 
i the poor and inferior ones. But while the 
| boom is on there will be many a horse kept 
| for a stallion in this country as wellas in 
; Europe that would not makea third-class 
| dray horse if made into a gelding. 

Let us try to get the best and discard the 
inferior of whatever breed we choose, and 
then quit trying to destroy our neighbor’s 
business because he has not the same breed 
of stock as ourselves. I always think it is 
a very narrow-minded business man who 
can see nothing good outside of his own 
possessions. When I want to buy I always 
look with suspicion on such a breeder or 
dealer. 

The thinking man who wants to invest in 
the horse business will be disgusted with 


jealous breeders And if he is the wise and 
thinking man that all Americans should be, 
he will look up the market reports, and at- 


more good, practical instruction in a few 


ing the sparring matches of advocates of the 


of ours. 


looking for horse knowledge will soon find 
what he wants and the breed that is selling 
the best, and that there area great many 
more buyers looking for the best horses of 
the same breed than others. Let us remem- 
ber that there is room enough at the top.for 
all the good ones, while the bottom will be 
crowded with the poor ones of all, breeds. 

If farmers will post themselves and make 
the horse more of a study, so that they can 
tell a goodone froma cull (that would not 
be noticed in good company), it will makea 
greater improvement in the class of horses 
that will go on the market ten years hence 
| thanall the breed talk they could read in a 





lifetime. Further, when a smooth-talking | 


| agent comes along with one of these culls he 
| will be able to distinguish the difference be- 
. tween it and a good individual, and will not 
| hesitate to let his opinion be known.—H. A. 
Briggs, in the Breeders Gazette. 

> <--- 





| 
| Henry Clay’s Horses. 


, “*T recollect Henry Clay’s turnout very | 


! well,’”? said an old resident of Washington. 
, ‘* He had one of the old-style Concord bug- 
gies, with a top that suggested a Mother 
; Hubbard bonnet. It was evidently a second- 
hand affair that Mr. Clay had picked up in 
a trade, and nowadays would do very well 
for an old woman to haul vegetables around 
town in. 

**The cushions were stuffed with moss, 
and so well worn you could see the moss 
sticking out of the sides. I’ll bet Henry 
Clay didn’t know what a laprobe was, and 
as for a whip he didn’t haveany. He used 
to slash his old sorrel stallion with the ends 
of the reins so loud you could hear it a block 
off. The steps of the buggy were gone, and 
Mr. Clay used to jump over the wheels. 
When he wanted to get in he put one foot on 
the hub and swung the other round over the 
wheels and dashboard. The wheels were so 
high he had to let the top down to get out. 
They had axle grease in those days, but Mr. 
Clay had evidently never found it out. He 
always drove his horse at a canter, and you 
could hear the wheels of his buggy squeaking 
as many notes as there are on the piccolo. 

** Ah, well do I remember that sorrel 
stallion,’’ continued the old-timer. ‘‘ Henry 
Clay won him one night at poker in John 
Hancock’s saloon, which is still running on 
the avenue, from Colonel Jim Bright, who 
lived at Falls Church, Va. Bright used to 
come over every week and play poker with 


the mud and slush that is being thrown by | 


tend a few of the large sales that are being | 
held at the yards, and I think he will receive | 


short days of such study than in years read- | 


different breeds, who are so narrow that. 
they have all the good there is in this world | 


And it looks to me that the man whois | 


Church witha pocketful of money. But 
' that was Clay’s lucky night. He got 
| away with $1200 of Bright’s money, his 
watch, saddle and bridle, overcoat, saddle 
bags, a new suit of clothes that were in the 
| saddle bags, three finger rings and a breast 
| pin, a brace of pistols and a pair of boots. 

“Oh, you needn’t laugh,” said the old 
| timer, with great animation; ‘‘ that’s the 
| way they played poker in them days. A 
| man went the whole hog or nothing. Why, 
| didn’t you never hear of the time Henry 
Clay bet himself clean down to his under- 


| 


| 
| 


other fellow didn’t wear an undershirt to 
put up against it? Well, sir, it’s so, any- 
how, and the very table he played the game 


Hancock’s saloon. It’s an old pine table 
about three feet square, with a hole in the 
middle to drop the percentages through for 
threes, fulls, flushes and jackpots. 

‘* Well, about that old stallion. He was 
well known around Washington for several 
years. He always nickered when Clay came 
near him. Clay carried a pocketful of shelled 
corn, and he gave the horse a handful every 
time he got into the buggy. The boys knew 
the stallion well, and they used to give him 
pieces of bread, cakes, nuts or anything of 
that sort. He’ eat watermelon and meat, 
and l’ve seen him eat wads of paper, as 
| though he was trying to make the boys laugh. 
Well, sir, Clay had a nigger named Sam. 
One day he loaned the stallion to Sam 
to drive to Alexandria. Sam got drunk be- 
fore he left town, and he started out ona 
| gallop. He didn’t stop till he got. to Mount 
Vernon, twenty miles off. Then he turned 
| around and galloped all the way back. The 
old stallion dropped dead at the edge of 
South Washington. There were over one 
hundred boys at the funeral. In revenge, 
Clay sold the nigger to a Louisiana sugar 
planter, witha proviso in the bill of sale 
that the planter should hitch Sam in shafts 


and work himinacane mill. Fact, sir.”— 
Houston Post. 


FOR SALE. 


FAST PAIR TROTTING GELDINGS. 


|EDGEMONT AND BUTTONS 


Chestnut sorrel, with even, narrow strips in 
faces and white hind ankles, 15.1} hands high. 
Guaranteed sound and perfectly broken, coming 
5 and 6years old. They are extra fine. For price 
and further particulars address as below. 


ALSO 
| AN IDEAL DOCTOR’S PAIR of steel 
| roan pacing mares, 6 and 7 years old, a little over 
15 hands, sound and kind in any position. Full sis- 
ters, and exactly alike; very handsome, with some 
| speed and great road qualities. Price, $500. 
| AND 
A great speedway horse. with fast mark, that 
| can pull a wagon with anybody’s horse, a great 
| pet. IT would not offer these horses for sale only 
that they are altogether too fast for country roads 
about here. Write for particulars. 
RALPH DOUGLASS, Champlain, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


2.10 Pacer 


Without a Record. 


One that will race and get the money. First 
class in every particular. For full description, 
price, etc., address 


A. H. MERRILL, Danvers, Mass. 














Will be benefited if 
fed from the 


NATIONAL 


FEED BOX. 


It cures bad habits 
of feed’ 


slow and proper masticatic 
in condition. Saves severa. 
the feed box for camp: i 
endorsed by prominen 
plete, $2.25. Send for cir 
NATIONAL FEED BOX COMPANY. 
206 Larned Street, W., Detroit, Mich. 





shirt, and he offered to pull that off, but the | 


onis now in the front room upstairs over | 


STATE FAIR 


CONCORD, N. s GROUNDS. 


JULY 1, 2, 3 and 4, 1902. 


STAKE RACES. PURSE RACES. 


240 Pace ____ 500 = ares é 
2.28 Pace._- ---- 500 33] Trot 
2.23 Pace -- WM) 2.16 Trot 
2.19 Pace ee 7 
240 Trot... 00 | Free-for-all Pace 
First payment in stakes, April 15, %7.00; s: 


payment, May 15, 88.00; third payment, June 
19, %10.00, when horses must be named. | : 


enter, na‘ne and start. 


CON DITIONS— All races to be in harness. 
| heats, three in five. Any horse distancing the fir 
or any part thereof, entitled to first money on 


trance fee, five per cent., with tive per cent 
tional from winners. Customary division of purs:s 
Five to enter and four to start. National Trot: 
Association Rules of which this association is a 
ber to govern. Hopples allowed. Rule 17 « 
enforced. Nominations made in more than one ¢!4 
must be paid for ineach. Right reserved to decia 
off and refund | ae ye in any stake which does 
fill satisfactorily. No nominator lable to more | 
paid in, providing he declares out in writing 
the time any payment is due, but all payments are | 
feits. Any nominator has aright to sell his entry 
to the last payment. 
not accept conditional entries. |)! 

send them in. This applies to one ani all. 

First-class stables and track free to all trainers 
from Aprti ltoJuly 1. Continual racing in this ++ 
tion of New England from June 17 to Nov. 1, wit! 
short shipments on half-mile and mile tracks. 


OUR OTHER DATES. 


July 2Y, 30, 31, and Aug. 1. 
Concord State Fair, Aug. 26, 27, 28, 29. 
September 30, October, 1, 2, 3. 

H. C. PEARSON, Secretary, 


Futurity Stake 
FOR FOALS OF 1902. 


The Lamoille Valley Fair Ground Com- 
pany 


Offers the following Futurity Stake for foals 0! 
to be raced for as three-year-oJds, at the 


LAMOILLE VALLEY FAIR, 


To be held at Morrisville, Vt., in the fall of 15 


CON DITIONS—Each nominator shal! } 
the myn hee entrance fee asum equal to tr 
vice fee of the stallion by which the mare Is 1! 
in installments as follows: Ten per cent. on ¢ 
1962, 25 percent. on Sept. 1, 1902, 25 per cent. © 
1, 1908, at which time the sex and color of tr 
shall be named, 25 per cent. on Sept. 1, 144, and 
cent. on Sept. 1, 1905. 

Any nominator can name as many entries a> 
sires. The whole amount received will !« 
divided between trotters and pacers, maki 
purses, and $100 will be added by the Compan) 
Jurse. Nominators payiug two or more full 
ees will De allowed to start two colts, one 
class. Nominators forfeit only the amount | 
failure to pay any installment when due. T! 
pany reserves the right to declare off the > 
ailure to receive a satisfactory number of 
Colts sold prior to Sept. i, 1904, nomination | 
said colt. 


Entries Close April 25, 1902. 


Rules of the National Trotting Associ 
which this company is a member, to govern. 
herein provided. Mile heats, best three | 
harness. Hopples allowed. Any colt dist 
field entitled to first money only: balance 
to start as ina new race for the rest of '! 
Purses divided 50,25, 15 and 10 per cent. Mab 
tothe undersigned. Send for entry blanks. 

he track of this company at Morris! 
one of the best half-mile tracks in the Stal: 
been thoroughly rebuilt under the new mat 
First-class accommodations. 
0. M. WA7'ERMAN, Secretar) 
Morrisvill« 








Feed at $10 per Tc 


My “ Grain Hulls ” at 810 per ton were he): 
so sweet, clean and uniform as now. The) 
used for all kinds of stock, including hors: 
with other higher priced feeds. Better - 
order today and save money. 

Waste Bread for poultry and hogs #1 | 
Special price on large lots. 

Cc. A. PARSONS, 154 Commercial *‘ 
Boston. * 


C.D. SMITI! 
Starting Judge. 


} 


“ Thirty years as a race driver is the | 





V 








Clay, and he generally went back to Falls 








rience a starting judge can have, and t 
record.” oo t 
Write for dates and terms to my}. 

address .Troy, 
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